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The eleventh letter of the alphabet 


HURRIED count on the fingers will 
A bring you to ‘K’, and ‘K’ is a very 
significant symbol. If you are engaged 
in the management or technical supervision 
of plants, factories, workshops, or any of the 
multifarious facets of industry where either 
heat or cold insulation is used, ‘K’ is 
important. to you, because ‘K’ is the symbol 
of efficiency of thermal insulation materials. 
The lower the ‘K’ factor of a material, 
the. better its insulation properties will be. 
‘K’ can influence the prosperity of the 
company, the comfort of its employees, the 
value of its services, the quality of its products: 
therefore, we repeat, ‘K’ is important to 
you. 


If low ‘K’ factor materials are used, the 
heat loss will be controlled, resulting in less 
expense on maintenance and running costs. 
Since it is also likely that expert advice will be 
needed to decide what goes where, Newalls 
will gladly discuss your problems with you 
right from the beginning. For Newalls’ long 
experience in the field of thermal insulation, 
coupled with their range of insulation 
materials, give them predominant advantages 
when dealing with insulation problems. 

Whether you are interested in chemicals, 
power stations, refineries, offices, residential 
blocks, hospitals, cold storage, et cetera— 
then be sure that Newalls can find the answers 
to your questions, to your best advantage. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD + Washington + Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and depots at LONDON, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND _ CARDIFF. 


GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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For Construction Projectsin the East... 





Gammons have over 40 years 
experience of loca conditions 
in many parts of Asia. By skilled 
and progressive design they are 
able to prepare and execute 
Civ) Engineering projects with 
competence economy and speed. 





© Gammon India Private Ltd. @ Gammon (Malaya) Ltd. 
Bombay Singapore 

@ Gammon Pakistan Ltd. @ Gammon (East Pakistan) Ltd. 
Karachi Dacca 


J. C. GAMMON (ENGLAND) LTD., BURWOOD HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON S.W.1. 


Civil Engineers andConcrete Specialists 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Dry Dock, Karachi. Dry Dock, Singapore. Penang Power Station. Kelani 
Bridge, Coombo. Hong Kong Airport (in association with Dragages Ltd.). Sone River Prestressed Concrete 
Bridge (3,500 ft. dong). Chamba Submersible Bridge (2,800 ft. long). Pakistan Tobacco Factory, Jhelum, 
Pakistan, and many other factories, bridges cooling towers, foundation works and earth tneving: projects. 
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It is lead 


that gives the 


electric 
storage battery 
its power 


and reliability 





A copy of Applications 
ol Lead; Lead for Batteries ”” 
will be sent on request 


Other « Applications of Lead’”’ 
ublications include « Lead in Cable 


Manulacture ” and-** Lead Paints Today ” 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


———____ Telephone: Whitehall 4175 Teiegrams. Ukieadman, Piccy, London 
DAIS 
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the CPR 
takes you 


right across Canada 


When you land in Canada, you will find the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ready to take you quickly and comfortably to your 
destination. Canadian Pacific leads the way. “The Canadian”, 
for instance, is Canada’s first stainless steel train with scenic 
dome cars. This magnificent transcontinental express, hauled 
by powerful diesel locomotives, brings Vancouver within 

70 hours of Montreal. 

Across the Atlantic the famous ““White Empress” fleet 
offers you the same outstanding service. Every week 
during the St. Lawrence season, a liner leaves 
Liverpool for Quebec and Montreal. 
By sea, by rail—enjoy Canadian Pacific 


comfort the whole journey! 


is with you all the way 


Consult your travel agent or any Canadian Pacific Office 
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“I feel much safer 


since we got 
Nu-Swift 


Fire Protection... 





NU-SWIFT 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST AND MOST RELIABLE FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


eee eesesee se « © Post this coupon, or ring REGent 57244e¢¢ceececececcccce 


NU-SWIFT LTD., Dept. E.2,25 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
of Nu-Swift modern Fire Protection and your Rental 


TSA e PROTO CERT TEESE SOR eEEE ee eESeoeES 


cocccccocecs IN EVERY SHIP OF THE ROVAL NAVY cccccccccce 





Please let us have full details 
-and-Maintenance Scheme 
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“Every week we have a number of 
small fires in our works; they’re ap 
unavoidable risk we have to allow 
for. But of course that doesn’t 
mean that we take them casually, 
Quite apart from a lot of valuable 
machinery, we’ve got lives to 
consider. So our real job is to find 
the means to stop these fires 
quickly before they do much 
damage. That’s why we’ve 
standardized on Nu-Swift 
extinguishers. They act immedi- 
ately; they’re easy to operate, 
easy to maintain—always com- 
pletely reliable. Their system of 
high-speed recharging is a 
tremendous advantage ; with a 
supply of spare pressure-charges, 
one extinguisher does the work of 
four or more. Yes, our safety 
standards have really gone up 
since we got Nu-Swift. As my 
Works Manager put it: ‘at last 
we've got fire-fighting equipment 
that’s as well designed as the 

rest of our plant.’ 

I feel much safer since we got 
Nu-Swift Fire Protection.” 


--e-and so will you 
because Nu-Swift 

extinguishers combine these four 
essential advantages: 


* INSTANT ACTION immediately 
the knob is struck—thanks to 

the principle of pressure-charge 
operation. 


* GREATER RELIABILITY through 
extra care in design and manu- 
facture. The sealed pressure- 
charges do not leak, evaporate, 

or Cause corrosion. 


* HIGH-SPEED RECHARGING— 
thanks to easy-to-drop-in pressure 
charge, pioneered by Nu-Swift. 
All 2-gallon models can be 
recharged in 30 seconds. 


* STANDARD SYSTEM throughout 
the range. All models are used 

in the commonsense upright 
position. Different colours show 
at a glance the risk for which 

each extinguisher is designed. 
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There will be no noise, no bluster. We seek only to call 
attention to the skilled services and excellent products of 
the Boulton and Paul organisation. These are : 


Structural Steelwork 

Wire Fencing of all Types 
Woodworking and Joinery 
Sheet Metal Fabrication 


WOODWORKING @ JOINERY. We design, manufacture and 
supply timber buildings of all kinds, standard builders’ joinery (such 
as windows, doors, cupboards and gates), also agricultural and 
horticultural requisites including glasshouses, poultry houses, pig 


huts and garden seats. All are made to the highest standards. 





Enquiries will be welcomed from Architects, Consulting Engineers, BOW ITON 
Municipal Authorities, Builders and Farmers. 





BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED, NORWICH, London, Birmingham 
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To 
remind you... 


that when you want staff, junior or senior, 
skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with the Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, 
and it has on its books much promising 
material. If the Officers’ Association 
recommends a man, you may be sure that 
he is a candidate of complete integrity, 
potentially suited for, that particular job, 
and well worth interviewing. 





Dr. Brighton’s famous blend of 
fresh, fog-free air and health-giving 
sun is the perfect prescription for 
your most refreshing holiday. 
Added to this are gay pre- 

London shows, Southern Phil- «<== fi 
harmonic concerts, golf on any of 
5 courses, exciting shops, limitless 

entertainments. Altogether, 
Brighton, South of the South 
Downs, is the finest tonic to give 
you “ holiday health ” all the 
year round. Send 6d. P.O. for 
Guide and Hotel List from... 
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Next time you have any vacancy whatso- 
ever, why not first try the Officers’ 
Association? Ring them at ABBey 2556 
or write to The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





Director of Publicity 
Mr. G. B. Johnson 


Royal York Buildings Brighton 
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Petroleum chemicals are Building a new world 


More and more, we live in an age served by petroleum 
chemicals, a vast and thriving industry supplying 
practically all other industries with essential 
base materials, partnering modern agriculture in 
greater productiveness, speeding the development 
of plastics and the other still-young techniques of 
our changing world. In the petroleum chemical 
industry, with all its exciting possibilities, Shell 
Chemical Company has always been a pioneer and 





Shell Chemical Company Limited, Norman House, 105/109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 


leader. To-day, Shell’s expanding chemical output } 
includes well-known chemicals long established in 
use, modern replacements possessing technical ad- 
vantages, and radically new materials which are 
widening the horizons for inventive minds and 
adding much, in many ways, to human efficiency 
and comfort. You see this adventurous new world 


of chemicals around you, unfolding its variety on 
every side. 


You can be sure of Shell 
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Customers in Conference 


HE Suez Canal conference has by force of circumstance become 

a users’ conference. Its participants, though weighed down 

with differences, meet on one parcel of common ground. The 
twenty-two of them accounted between them last year for 77 per 
cent of the ships passing Suez, counted by flag; if Liberian and 
Panamanian registered ships, run in fact on western account, are 
added, their total was 96 per cent; each individually is concerned 
in the efficiency and availability of the canal. 

As this issue of The Economist goes to press, all but two of the 
countries invited have taken their seats; the absentees are Greece 
and Egypt. By one standard, the fact that Egypt has stayed away 
may be an impediment, but by another, it can be rated a boon. For 
it turns the meeting into a conclave of customers. It offers a chance, 
though a narrow one, of cutting out political posturing ; it enables 
speakers to discuss without inhibition the sinister warning of what 
might happen to any of them—the warning that is implicit in the 
experience of Israel. It affords an opportunity to determine the lowest 
common multiple of customers’ requirements before seeking the 
highest common factor of readiness to ensure compliance. This 
opportunity could so easily be bungled or missed that it is as well for 
western eyes to be raised from their recent concentration on detail to a 
wider implication of this meeting—its significance for future relations 
between themselves and Afro-Asia. 

Attending it are three groups of users, each approaching the problem 
from a different point of the compass and a different social standpoint. 
The first group consists of western countries whose concerns and 
desires are well known, but of whom it must be said that the member 
most eager for action, Britain, needs to avoid acting in isolation. Not 
only is the United States our indispensable ally, but up to now its 
views have been more collected and calmer in this matter than our 
own. The second group is represented by the Soviet Union, dis- 
inclined at the moment to see any convulsive change in the status que 
in the world, but well content, as its note of last week on Egypt’s 
“just action” against “the late company ” indicates, to watch a new 
embroilment between the west and Afro-Asia. Russia also uses the 
canal sufficiently to be keen for a voice in the discussions ; the 
communist block’s proportion of the total shipping is still only 1} per 
cent, but it is rising fast as eastern Europe raises its trade with Asia 
and the Soviet Far East to levels far above the amounts that can be 
carried across Siberia. The third group consists of Bandoeng countries 
whose dependence on the canal may be great, but not so great as to 
outweigh their support for Egyptian national claims. 

The most foolish thing that the western members of the conference 
could do would be to take a stand that would drive the second and 
third groups into alliance. In eastern eyes, the assembly and use of 
force by one country, or even by two, without international authority 
and before the Egyptians have in fact failed to keep the canal open, 
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falls into that category. A local victory won at Suez 
which lost this wider battle would not, in the long run, 
be worth the winning. The only adroit course now 1s a 
proposition capable of gaining the support of at least 
one of the other two groups. Is this feasible ? It has 
become a little more so within the last two weeks. Some 
western quarters have begun to talk less about prestige 
and more about how to make the canal work. In Egypt, 
at the same time, the sober advice of practical tech- 
nicians, as well as of Asian users of the canal, seems to 
have cooled President Nasser’s temper after its initial 
explosion. His decision to send Major Ali Sabri to 
London is one mark of calmer appraisal. One of the 
most practical minds behind the Egyptian revolution 
will now be watching from the wings in London on 
Nasser’s behalf. 

Judging by statements made so far, it is likely that 
the optimum western plan, the vesting of full operating 
control in an international authority, would be accept- 
able to the Soviet Union or India, or both, only on 
condition that the Panama Canal, and perhaps other 
waterways, be treated likewise. The condition is one 
that Mr Dulles, needled from home by Mr Truman’s 
reminder of Democratic advocacy of that very step 
ten years ago, could not possibly accept, Republican 
Convention or no Republican Convention. If the target 
is, as it should be, a maximum of agreement, it may be 
better to go for one of two second bests. 


* 


Either of these must entail acceptance of the Egyptian 
nationalisation, a sine qua non for both the Russians 
and the Asians. One possibility would be to accept it, 
as in Iran, subject to management by an international 
body for a fixed period—that body to be responsible 
for training Egyptians for all posts over, say, the twelve 
years until 1968. Some form of training arrangements 
will be essential. The department in the Ministry of 
Commerce that was set up long since to be ready for 
canal management in 1968 was hopelessly understaffed. 
Few Egyptians have acquired the ten years’ experience 
on the high seas which the Suez Canal Company thinks 
necessary for its pilots ; only this year the company has 
been pressing shipping companies to employ Egyptians 
for that purpose. In view of Egypt’s need for high 
canal revenues, if only as security for the loans which 
it will need if President Nasser is to keep his word to 
his people, international management for a limited time 
might commend itself to the one or two practical 
advisers who were responsible for his relative modera- 
tion at his press conference on Sunday. 

The second alternative recommends itself to 
customers who hesitate to entrust so much of their well- 
being not just to President Nasser but to any single 
pair of hands, and not only now but in the future. 
This is for a permanent users’ council to keep an eye 
on the organisation set up te manage and administer 
the Canal. Much debate is likely on the form such an 
organisation shall take. According to the Pakistanis, 
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Egypt wishes it to be run with Egypt “in authority ”: 
in how much authority over the technical side of man- 
agement and development ? Mr Dulles, contrary i: 
some expectations, said on arrival in London that in 
his view only an international organisation would afford 
adequate guarantees against discrimination. 

Were such an organisation to be run purely in the 
interests of efficiency (as is, for instance, in Iraq, th 
Basra Port Authority that runs the Shatt-el-Arat 
dredging and traffic), the users’ council, watching over 
the maintenance of acceptable standards on such matter: 
as freedom from discrimination, economic dues. 
efficient running and development, would hold a sine- 
cure. But were the organisation at any time to hois! 
Egyptian nationalist colours, the users’ council mighi 
be busy. Either way, it is as well to face from the start 
the fact that its charter must be capable of being effec- 
tive. If the user governments claim a right of super- 
vision, then they will have to be ready to apply sanctions 
if a partisan Canal Organisation obstructs or ignores 
them. Without such readiness, each individual user 
would be exposed to the hazards of discrimination and 
of being left, as Israel has been left, without redress. 
Unless the users hang together now, experience points 
to conditions in which any one of them—Asian as we!! 
as western—could hang separately. 

A salient point that must emerge from the current 
discussions is the undesirability of so much reliance 
on a single vital line of communication. A first though: 
in the minds of the nations present, and of some 
absentees, must be the desirability of creating alternative 
routes. .Many are thinking in terms of the super- 
tankers that will return to Vasco da Gama’s way o! 
evading Levantine pressure. Others are contemplating 
a greater variety of pipeline routes, including that from 
north to south in Iraq, reaching the sea both on the 
Persian Gulf and via Turkey. But, in view of current 
experiences, is it possible to tempt oil company money 
into these huge static investments in countries where 
moods may change overnight? Are there not now 
national governments rich enough to build such pipe- 
lines for themselves and to earn a reasonable return 
on their investment by charging a reasonable rent for 
their services ? Investment in such projects is one o! 
the least controversial ways of reducing the monopoly 
at Suez, increasing competition between routes, and 
improving the chances that each route will serve pro- 
ducers, consumers, and transit countries to th: 
maximum. 

The outlook is stormy. It is clouded by Egyptian 
over-confidence, by American preoccupation with ele:- 
tion issues, by the British government’s tendency | 
be bellicose, by the world’s inclination to accept a cod: 
of behaviour for ex-dependencies that it would condemn 
in ex-empires, and by Soviet, Asian and Egyptian 
pleasure at a showdown with western capitalism. I': 
bright side is that not only Europe may lose by an 
uncompromising approach ; the other loser would be 


Asia, with its crying need to sell oil and to attract 
investment. 
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Unions Take Notice 


AST week’s settlement of the strike at the British 
Motor Corporation may mark a new departure in 
British industrial relations. It was agreed that “in the 
special circumstances of the BMC redundancy ” there 
should be “some payment in lieu of longer notice to 
some of the men of long service with the company.” 
This amounts to an admission by the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation that to inform the unions only 
36 hours beforehand, and to lay off 6,000 men with 
one week’s pay was not good enough. That view was 
probably taken by most people in this country. But 
it is something new, and it introduces a principle not 
previously enunciated by either employers or unions. 
Both sides seem to have been bounced into accepting 
it by the course of events, rather than guided towards 
it by considered policy. 

This is more surprising on the union side than on the 
employers’. The unions’ function is to protect the 
interests of their members, and since it became clear 
earlier this year that patches of at least temporary un- 
employment were bound to appear in the summer, they 
might have been expected to devote a little less thought 
to a strategy for getting the most gut of full employment 
and a little more thought to a policy of making the best 
of a reduced demand for labour in certain farts of 
industry. But nobody, from the general council of the 
Trades Union Congress downwards, seems to have 
given any thought to such a policy. The union reaction 
to redundancy has simply been to rage at the Govern- 
ment for having brought it about. Of the two 


. big unions involved in the BMC strike, the Amal- 


gamated Engineering Union stood for no redundancy 


.at any price, having passed at its last annual conference 


a resolution pledging support for resistance to redun- 
dancy “at the point of production.” The Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, in the earlier dispute at 
Standard, had been fighting, not for compensation, but 
for a three-day week, and it was not at first to be 


appeased by the company’s offer of £15 for all those 
‘dismissed. It was only when these events were over- 


taken by the dismissals at BMC that both unions saw 
that a three-day week was a hopeless battle ground, and 
began to concentrate their demands on compensation. 

Having got a cash payment, however, the unions will 
certainly regard it as a precedent. The employers’ 
federation, on the other hand, is most anxious that it 
should be understood that the payments which BMC 
will now make—a second week’s pay for those with over 
three years’ service and a third week’s pay for those 
with over ten years—are not compensation for redun- 
dancy, It insists that these special payments are in 
special circumstances, and not to be taken as a 
precedent, If greater security for the men is wanted, 
some of them would argue, that is a task for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


There seems little prospect, however, that this could 
provide the answer, unless the scale of benefit were 
radically changed. A suggestion, aired in these columns 
recently, was that unemployment benefit might be 
higher in the first few weeks of unemployment. 
Admittedly this would involve radical changes in the 
conception of unemployment insurance—the idea of 
different benefits has been limited to discouraging 


longer-term unemployment, and has never been applied 


to encouraging quick mobility. There is a profound 
difference between the scale of benefit needed to pre- 
vent want, and a scale of special payments for the first 
few weeks of unemployment that would be of real help 
to people changing jobs. 

: * 


How far, then, should employers be expected to help 
in the moving of workers from their plants to other 
factories ? First they can help by joint consultation 
and forward planning ; by deciding in time not to 
replace workers who leave, redundancy may sometimes 
be avoided altogether. It must be admitted that this 
does not always work out so well. Workers do not like - 
employers who talk of redundancy; it makes them 
uneasy ; they are tempted to spread the work; and 
some key workers are tempted to leave for jobs 
elsewhere. The others have plenty of time to whip up 
feeling in favour of a strike, as they did at Standard 
recently. The spectacle of what happened there, where 
the unions were given fifteen months’ warning of new 
mechanisation, no doubt had much to do with BMC’s 
decision to hustle the six thousand off the premises in 
thirty-six hours. Nevertheless, joint consultation, 
sensibly used by both sides, ought to lessen the hard- 
ships of those whose jobs cease. 

Compensation is a much harder nut. One idea that 
has been canvassed is that a compensation fund should 
be built up by contributions from employers, employed 
and the Government ; indeed, one of the resolutions 
for the Trades Union Congress embodies this proposal, 
except that it does not mention any contribution from 
workers. The idea is borrowed from what is miscalled 
in the United States the “ guaranteed annual wage ”— 
by which the unemployment benefit of dismissed 
workers in the automobile and steel industries will be 
supplemented by their former employers to give them 
about two-thirds of their former earnings. But in 
Britain, employers are not ready to shoulder the liability, 
nor are workers keen to forgo any part of present wage 
increases for the sake of future severance pay. 

In this country, the demand for compensation will 
presumably take the form of a demand for longer notice, 
which, in practice, means payment in lieu of notice. 
On this point it is much easier to say what the unions 
ought not to do, than to say what they should do. First, 
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in some industries redundancy pay would be difficult 
to contrive without running into the danger of abuse— 
building and contracting is one of them. In the seasonal 
trades (which once again include the motor industry) 
there is a good argument for spreading earnings over 
the year, which is the broad effect of the guaranteed 
annual wage, rather than for compensation based on 
the assumption that the job is lost for good—which it 
rarely is in these industries. In depressed industries 
there would be no point in seeking compensation. 
Nor would it be wise, secondly, to seek for each 
industry a national agreement covering redundancy. 
Probably the unions would not want it ; they would 
prefer to bargain with individual companies, according 
to their capacity to pay. Employers’ organisations, on 
the other hand, might not care to see some of their 
number get first pick of the labour market by offering 
better terms than the rest ; but this means that the 
prosperous and efficient firm can expand more easily 
than the unprosperous, and it should not’be resisted. 


Thirdly, it would be too much to expect that agree- 
ments under which no contribution was expected from 
the worker should cover all kinds of redundancy, re- 
gardless of the cause. One large firm has a rule that it 
pays if redundancy arises from decision about produc- 
tion taken by the management—the introduction of a 
new plant that displaces labour, for example, or the 
closing down of a factory—but not if it arises from 
trade fluctuations outside its control. The distinction 
cannot always be easy, but the policy seems to work. 
It would also be absurd to expect agreements to cover 
any workers with only short service. Standard, it is 
true, paid {15 to one and all, but it seems hard on the 
loyal veteran that he should get no more than the raw 
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recruit. The qualifying period for an extra week’s pay, 
however, need not necessarily be as long as the three 
years of the BMC agreement. A week’s pay for one 
year’s service seems a reasonable aim. 


Finally, while the unions may ask for agreements on 
redundancy and other “fringe benefits” at the same 
time that they are making new large wage claims they 
should not be so unrealistic as to suppose that they will 
get both—or even either. The Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions has decided on this 
course with loud war cries this week, in spite of the 
employers’ firm statement in advance that they cannot 
grant a wage increase this year. 

The same opposition will be encountered elsewhere, 
and this autumn will see it put to the test. But a policy 
that makes labour dearer will also tend to make it re- 
dundant, and the unions really have to decide whether 
they should switch the emphasis of their demands from 
the bigger wage packets, which hitherto have been 
their sole concern, to greater security against sudden 
economic change. They have made the automatic 
assumption that they have only to concern themselves 
with the exploitation of full employment, and they are 
to be blamied for refusing to consider what they should 
do in conditions of high prosperity when particular 
industries are lagging behind. Britain is not running 
into a slump ; incomes are still high ; and jobs are still 
easy to get ; and it if slightly strange that the displace- 
ment of so relatively few people from such relatively 
high-paid jobs in the motor industry should have found 
them so little prepared for change. If the unions are 
prepared to concentrate on agreements to ease the hard- 
ships of redundancy and to assist their members to find 
new jobs they will have considerable public support. 


Germany’s Economic Dilemma 


HE end of the German economic miracle has been 
regularly forecast. Germany, say the seers, has 

at last exhausted the reserves of labour and industrial 
capacity which have made its formidable industrial 
expansion possible, and is now immersed in the 
problems of full employment and inflation that Britain 
knows so well. They do not find it easy to explain why 
it is that west Germany’s reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange continue to grow, and why people outside 
Germany complain of the cruel strain that its payments 
surplus imposes on the reserves of their own countries. 
To the British, such a juxtaposition of fear of inflation 
with a chronic surplus in dealings with other countries 
seems odd, but in west Germany both problems are real. 
Germany has not run suddenly into a wall of full 
employment, for its labour force, still supplemented by 
the stream of refugees, has grown with remarkable 
speed and ease. Yet, during the past year, unskilled 
as well as skilled men have become difficult to 


get in many areas, and in the main industrial 
regions for some time there have been more vacant 
jobs than unemployed. Last year, the growing 
bargaining power of the unions pushed up wages 
faster than productivity; in 1956, with the intro- 
duction of the 45-hour week in many factories, the gap 
may be wider still. The cost of living, steady for so 
long, rose by 3.7 per cent in the nine months to last 
March, and prices of farm products by still more. 
Savings deposits in recent months have been growing 
less quickly than before. 

Yet at the same time the enormous west German 
balance of payments surplus disturbs Europe more each 
month. Three years ago full employment and the 
sweeping relaxation of import controls seemed likely to 
close the German gap. Since then imports have almost 
doubled, but exports have grown even more. Gold and 
exchange reserves increased faster in the first half of 
this year than in the whole of 1955. Because of the 
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spread of multilateral payments arrangements, Ger- 
many’s surplus is no longer such an obstacle to its own 
exports as before, but the strain on the reserves of other 
countries grows ever more acute. As a result German 
economic policy faces a peculiar dilemma. Inflation at 
home demands a policy of restraint ; but a cure for the 
payments surplus would imply the maximum expansion 
of home demand. 

One answer springs at once to mind. Why should 
not Germany use its surplus to buy more imports which 
would hold down prices and soak up inflationary pur- 
chasing power at home ? Encouragement to imports 
has in fact long been a central theme of Professor 
Erhard’s policies. Import liberalisation has been most 
effective and has made the German market one of 
the main motors of prosperity in Europe. The recent 
tariff cuts will do still more. But it is difficult to believe 
that larger imports can close the German gap, so long 
as the German farmer has to remain shielded. 

To the British onlooker inured to creeping inflation 
(and to some Germans, too) another answer may seem 
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too, to check exports, raise imports and at last. cure 
Europe’s Midas of his disease, to the benefit of his com- 
petitors ? Most Germans cannot be expected to take 
this view. The experience of two inflations has given 
them a heartfelt desire for a stable currency. So in the 
past year German economic policy, and especially that 
of the central bank, has treated the danger of inflation, 
rather than the payments surplus, as its main problem, 
and has taken the path of domestic restraint. The 
central bank has squeezed credit by raising minimum 
reserve ratios and interest rates, and by open market 
operations. The Minister of Finance, for less sophisti- 
cated motives but with similar results, has squeezed the 
financial resources of the community by collecting a 
colossal budget surplus. The squeeze has worked. The 
capital market, which has been small and frail ever 
since currency reform wiped out liquid capital, has 
been almost extinguished. Local authorities and 
private builders, unable to raise funds, are starting 
fewer houses, and construction will fall next season. 
In industry investment, financed more than ever out of 
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tion allowances, is still growing faster than the 
growth of the economy as a whole, but at a slower 
rate than last year ; shortage of outside finance seems to 
be checking the less profitable projects, restraining the 
growth of stocks, and slowing down new orders. Even 
the shortage of skilled workers seems not quite as acute 
as it was. The cost of living has been stable for four 
months. On the whole the squeeze has achieved its aim 
of calming the excesses of boom and attuning the 
economy to a more moderate rate of growth. 


* 


But in doing so it has aggravated the payments 
surplus. The magnet of high interest rates has attracted 
short-term capital from abroad, increasing Germany’s 
reserves and impeding the restriction of credit. 
One logical and simple answer has been increasingly 
mooted in recent months—an upward revaluation of the 
mark. At one blow revaluation would raise prices of 
exports and cut those of imports. German imports 
would grow and exports shrink. And the drop in import 
prices would push down internal prices too. But at 
present the German government and central bank have 
turned down revaluation ; the central bank still holds 
that Germany’s surplus will not last. Temporary factors 
—the influx of short-term capital and the heavy foreign 
purchases of marks set off by the rumour of revaluation 
—have clearly helped to puff out the surplus in recent 
months. And before long rearmament will place a new 
and lasting burden on the balance of payments. Im- 
ports of arms alone in each of the next four years might 
absorb more foreign exchange than last year’s 
surplus of £158 million ; apart from the four billion 
marks of committed US aid, Germany’s arms imports 
in the period of rearmament could well reach eight to 
ten billion marks, or over £700 million. 

At the same time defence spending in Germany, 
which may be heavier than the defence ministry has so 
far implied—perhaps as much as, say, 45 billion marks 
—must have some expansive effects on the economy. 
If the new forces are really built on time, defence spend- 
ing could in theory amount to as much as 20,000 million 
marks in the peak year, which is more than last year’s 
growth in the national product. German industry, it is 
true, may be able to take rearmament in its stride, for 
the continuing growth of investment is expanding 
capacity, and much of the Bundeswehr’s heavy equip- 
ment seems likely to be bought abroad. It is mainly 
lighter equipment—boots and battle-dresses, barrack- 
room furniture and food, army trucks, small arms. 
communications equipment—that will be bought at 
home ; and in every case but the last, the German 
industries involved are not at present under strain. At 
one time, bottlenecks in the building industry seemed 
likely to obstruct rearmament and prove a dangerous 
source of inflation, but these have receded with the 
likelihood that fewer houses will be built next year. 
Still, though material capacity may suffice, the recruit- 
ment of half a million men is bound to intensify short- 
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ages of labour and pressure for higher wages ; and 
recruitment will coincide with a sharp fall in the number 
of young people leaving the schools. 

But economic crystal-gazers cannot ignore political 
events. What if Herr Blank and his planners are left 
high and dry by the receding tide of the military cold 
war? If the new German army, when it comes, is 
built on a smaller scale and perhaps more slowly than 
present plans envisage, then economic policy may have 
to be revised, and new consideration given to the 
problem of Germany’s unwanted pile of gold. Even 
today there are German critics who demand a more 
active policy to reduce the “ Second Tower of Julius.” 
Prof. Erhard himself is against revaluation for the 
moment, but he does feel that an adjustment of 
European exchange rates would be wise ; he has not 
given precise details, but it is no secret that some 
Germans feel that the French franc and perhaps the 
pound sterling could do with some devaluation, quite 
apart from lesser currencies. Some of them tend perhaps 
to overlook that devaluation is a great deal more 
hazardous than revaluation. When Professor Erhard 
lately raised the subject of European exchange parities 
with the British Treasury, he was rebuffed in a manner 
which makes it the more likely that a German move, 
when it comes, will be made without consultation. 


* 


If alterations in exchange rates are for the moment 
excluded, what other tools remain ? Capital exports 
are a temporary way out of Germany’s dilemma. 
Switzerland, another chronic European creditor, has 
solved her problem in this way for the moment. But 
at present Germany’s astronomic interest rates make 
private capital exports appear Utopian. No one with 
money to lend will send it abroad when he can get a 
safe 10 per cent at home. For a while, at least, advance 
repayment of Germany’s foreign debt might help reduce 
the surplus. And Germany could, like the United 
States, give her surplus away in the form, say, of gifts 
under the Colombo Plan or to other underdeveloped 
countries or areas—though this would be a strange 
solution for a country with such pressing social and 
investment needs, in housing for example. But in the 
long run larger capital exports depend on a revival of 
the sickly capital market. And this in turn will require 
a fundamental reversal of internal policy, an easing of 
the money supply and a reduction of interest rates. To 
avoid inflation, such a policy would have to be accom- 
panied by the slashing of the generous tax allowances 
to industrial investment, which industry has so far 
managed to ward off. 

Meanwhile, Germany’s growing wealth of reserves 
becomes more and more embarrassing. Rearmament 0: 
a slackening of world boom could change the picture 
But if they do not, basic changes in policy—a reversal 0! 
the policy of internal restraint—or the more radical. 
but perhaps less dangerous move, a change in the value 


of the mark in relation to other currencies — could 
become imperative. 
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Notes of the 





Week 








Labour and Its Crisis 


HE Labour leadership has extricated itself with some 

delicacy from the charge of being allied with the 
Government’s more belligerent supporters. Mr Gaitskell— 
like most people who usually find themselves in tune with 
his views—must now wish that he had laid more emphasis 
on the dangers of bellicosity in his speech on August 2nd, 
even though it included prudent qualifications in its sup- 
port of the Government ; but he could hardly change the 
inflexions after a whiff of pressure from the left. And the left 
were in prepared positions. Mr Zilliacus has made himself 
the spokesman of those who say that the whole Suez question 
should be referred to the inactive consideration of the veto- 
ridden Security Council ; there has been the usual agitation 
from the fairly large block of Labour MPs who believe that 
the sole test of any foreign policy decision should be whether 
it commands Mr Nehru’s support ; Mr Warbey and some 
others appear to be virtually on Nasser’s side, and this group 
would be larger but for the fact that at least half the Labour 
MPs who would normally be instinctive members for Cairo 
are already instinctive members for Israel instead. 

The Labour leadership, although shifting sideways a 
little, has avoided the dangerous precedent of being forced 
into these embraces. Its tactics have been simple. The 
shadow cabinet met on Monday and unanimously—the 
Bevanites and former Bevanites agreeing—‘ endorsed the 
speech of the leader of the party in the debate on 
August 2nd,” but with “ particular ” emphasis on the points 
on which insufficient emphasis was in fact then laid. It 
also asked for the recall of Parliament immediately after 
the Suez conference so that the proper emphasis could be 
laid this time. Apart from a premature new recommenda- 
tion that the conclusions of the Suez “conference should 
be submitted to a special meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations,” the Labour leaders are now back in 
a more flexible posture in face of the crisis. There will 
still be some mutterings in the party against Mr Gaitskell 
for his speech of August 2nd, but only among people who 
always mutter against him anyway ; most Labour members 
will now follow the official line which proclaims—with a 
slight stretch of the imagination—that what he is saying 
now is what he has been saying all the time. 


The Tories and Theirs 


HILE Labour members have been composing their 
differences at long range from each other, non-party 
opinion is contemplating the awkward fact that, just before 
Parliament broke up, differences among Tory members did 


not seem to exist. Readers of foreign newspapers are being 
told that the average Tory backbencher is so resolute against 
Nasser that Sir Anthony Eden would find it politically diffi- 
cult to accept even a reasonable solution, unless it were 
backed either by a public ration of humble pie for Egypt 
or by a show of force. This is an exaggeration. It is true 
that the only really spontaneous reaction to the canal coup 
came from the thirty or so Tory militants, howling for 
Nasser’s blood. But the initial reaction of the average Tory 
backbencher (in so far as such a creature exists) was merely 
the rather muddled one that the Egyptian dictator seemed 
to have gone too far this time ; the Tories hoped therefore 
that the Government would take “ firm action,” although 
they themselves did not quite see what this could be. It 
was only after Mr Selwyn Lloyd at a meeting of Tory MPs 
—much more than Sir Anthony in open debate in the 
House—appeared to indicate that the Government were pre- 
pared to go very far indeed that there was the united rally- 
ing to the cause. 

Since Parliament rose, the militants have not been able to 
keep bellicosity on the boil by judicious agitation in the 
smoking rooms ; they have used the correspondence columns 
of The Times instead. It is true that no Tory MP has yet 
used those columns to preach moderation, but for a fairly 
obvious reason. No Tory wants to sound pacific now if the 
Government should happen to be going to be bellicose ; 
but the ordinary backbencher cannot hurt either his con- 
science or his personal prospects in the party by urging the 
Government towards stronger action. If the outcome.of the 
London conference should be the sort of settlement that 
was suggested in The Economist last week, Sir Anthony 
Eden could almost certainly get the vast majority of his 
party to accept it ; he would need to be deft in presenting 
the case because the tempers of some of his supporters are 
strained—but that is all. The most damaging charge that 
could be laid against the Prime Minister in the party is 
probably the vague one of “ dilly-dallying.” When and if 
Parliament is recalled, he will want to be able to give the 
impression that he is moving swiftly towards a solution ; the 
real political compulsion upon him is to avoid any sugges- 
tion that he may be compelled to negotiate for a long time. 


_ Moroccan Eyes on Nasser 


LL over the Arab world, nationalists are watching Egypt 
much as a class, hand to mouth, watches a tussle 
between one of its members and a Froebel trainee. Govern- 
ments, too, are watching, but with more mixed feelings. 
Their hopes that Nasser will triumph are mitigated by 
anxieties about the effect on their extremists at home, and 
on their chances of securing the new foreign investment 
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that is essential to their plans. Among the most reflective 
Arabs on this score are some of the leaders in the Maghreb— 
western north Africa. 

In Morocco, for instance, the Sultan and his Prime 
Minister, Si Bekkai, having extended their nominal sway by 
embodying the “ liberation army” into the national forces, 
are—to France’s dismay and chagrin—keeping the 
nationalist pecker up by ending the contracts of some 
hundreds of Frenchmen in the police force and by con- 
triving the exodus of a few other French residents on minor 
charges. But they are at the same time continuing to nego- 
tiate with France about reciprocal treatment of nationals 
and for French help in economic and technical matters. 

Even Ail Alam, the much more extreme Istiqlal (Inde- 
pendence) party paper, which last week made a long survey 
of the country’s economic plight and recommended abroga- 
tion of the Act of Algeciras (the international agreement of 
1906 whereby Morocco is bound to observe an “ open door ” 
tariff system), proclaimed in the same breath the need for 
attracting new foreign investment. The same cross- 
currents of emotion and material self-interest influenced its 
paragraph on the American bases ; this proclaimed that the 
terms on which the bases were leased must be revised by 
direct negotiation between a sovereign Morocco and Wash- 
ington, but in a way that would produce for at least another 
ten years a rent that would be worth Morocco’s while. 


Mixed Feelings in Tunisia 


N the more mature world of Tunis, the conflict between 

hearts that beat ‘for Nasser and heads that think him to 

be setting an imprudent example is even more marked than 
in Morocco, 

A success for him over Suez would give a new impetus to 
the protagonists of Egypt—the Salah-ben-Youssefists—and, 
conversely, would make the organisation of “ development ” 
much more difficult for the Bourguiba cabinet, many of 
whose members eye President Nasser askance. M. Bour- 
guiba himself has evaded accepting two invitations to Cairo 
this summer, pleading—justly enough—extreme pressure of 
business at home over his country’s new political status and 
economic plight. 

Meantime, he is engaged on a programme of social 
modernisation and secularisation that many a more easterly 
Arab would like to copy, if he dared, but that will for some 
time to come be impossible of execution in countries 
dominated by rural conservatism. Within a matter of 
months, M. Bourguiba has nationalised former religious 
property (habous), reformed Tunis’s archaic Zitéuna 
university, installed secular courts on a unified pattern and 
declared polygamy to be at an end. Movement at such a 
pace, and in the teeth of custom, has been possible only 
because Tunisia has a huge head on a small body, and is 
dominated to an extent as yet impossible in larger states by 
the urban opinion of its capital. 

Although the pull of the west is no more than intermit- 
tent, and will remain so until France is able to cease cam- 
paigning in Algeria, it seems that women voters at the next 
election will strengthen the Bourguibist crusade for a state 
on a pattern more European than Asiatic—a pattern that 
will make the Arab League look old-fashioned. M. Bour- 
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guiba in his Friday talks to his people has made no refer- 
ence, as yet, to the Suez affair. He attaches more importance 
to pursuing Tunisia’s own line than to toeing Cairo’s, and 
would be embarrassed by Youssefist satisfaction were Nasser 
too successful. 


Greece Stays Away 


REECE’S final decision not to come to the London con- 

ference, after the British Government had rejected its 
request that the conference should be postponed and the 
site changed, is regrettable but hardly surprising. Anglo- 
Greek relations are at rock bottom. Cyprus dominates the 
political scene in Athens ; Colone] Nasser is cheered when 
he appears on cinema screens; Suez and Cyprus have 
become inextricably entwined in the Greek mind. To 
appear at a conference table in London, at the British 
Government’s invitation, might have seemed to blur the 
outlines of the Greek stand on Cyprus ; to stay away is to 
paint them in more boldly. 


Moreover, Greek interests in the Suez dispute are too 
close to those of Britain for Greek comfort. To oppose 
western proposals designed to guarantee uninterrupted 
passage through the canal would be to go against Greece’s 
interests. But to oppose Colonel Nasser might mean the 
loss of the badly-needed votes of the Arab-Asian block when 
Greece brings up Cyprus again at the United Nations. The 
decision to stay away has been criticised by most of the 
opposition parties, but mainly, it seems, on the ground that 
the Greek government has missed a golden opportunity of 
annoying the British. 

This episode should not be taken as a sign that Greece 
is likely—at any rate under the present government—to 
swing irretrievably away from the West. But it is a forceful 
reminder that preoccupation with Suez is no excuse for 
letting the Cyprus sore fester on. 


An Autumn Budget? 


nH the Suez crisis mean that Mr Macmillan ought to 
repeat Mr Butler’s 1955 expedient and introduce a 
supplementary budget this autumn ? That question is 
already being bandied around the club-rooms and in some 
press discussion, but it is surely a premature one. Whenever 
a really major change in the strains upon the national 
economy occurs unexpectedly after the completion of the 
normal budget there may be need for supplementary fiscal 
measures, but the occasions upon which this has been judged 
necessary have been very few, and last year’s decision was 
hardly typical of them. With that exception, “ emergency ” 
budgets have been reserved for genuine emergencies or for 
dramatic changes such as those precipitated by the end o! 
the war in 1945, and Mr Butler’s unhappy experience last 
autumn is bound to discourage any repetition of the experi- 
ment of taking budgetary action to cope with lesser changes. 
If the Suez crisis were to pile up into an emergency requir- 
ing or threatening large military expenditures, then indeed 
a supplementary budget would become a probability, and in 
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any such budget the stiffening would certainly take the 
form of additional taxation rather than of new attempts to 
cut civil expenditures. It is noteworthy, however, that no 
emergency budget followed the outbreak of war in Korea— 
despite the ‘massive defence programme that was rapidly 
projected then. 

So long as the bigger dangers inherent in the Suez affair 
remain no more than conjectural contingencies, the Gov- 
ernment will obviously take no final decision on this matter. 
But already it is clear that the intentions of last April have 
been frustrated in some degree. Mr Macmillan then 
“ frankly ” said that if he had not felt able to count upon his 
hoped-for new cuts of £100 million in total government 
expenditure in this fiscal year, he would have felt it his 
duty to propose very heavy increases in taxation. Where, 
then, does the Chancellor’s duty lie now? He has 
announced cuts totalling £76 million, but only by reckoning 
in some of the changes included in the original budget, and 
part of these savings has already been frustrated or offset by 
the costs of the military measures taken in these past three 
weeks. The amounts involved in these uncovenanted outlays 
cannot have been large by comparison, for example, with 
the supplementary votes for social services that were 
repeatedly shrugged off by Labour chancellors during the 
earlier postwar years. But Mr Macmillan’s brave words last 
April implied that he would disdain any such shrugging. 
Obviously disinflation has been weakened in some measure ; 
if the Chancellor considers that it is being weakened signifi- 
cantly and yet is not prepared to leap into new budgetary 
action (as he would be ill-advised to do), he had better press 
more firmly upon the brakes of monetary policy. 


Agricultural Half-Measures 


HE Minister of Agriculture has decided against re- 
T organising the work of the county agricultural executive 
committees along the lines recommended in the recent report 
of the Wilson Committee. He has been influenced by the 
lack of enthusiasm for reorganisation among committee 
members and farmers generally. The Wilson report (like 
the Ryan report before it) wanted the county committees 
to concentrate on a limited useful task instead of exercising 
their present broad but shadowy responsibilities. But the 
farmers on the committees prefer to have the right to put 
a finger in every pie, however rarely they exercise it, and 
they are reluctant to identify themselves with the present 
direction of Government agricultural policy. Consequently 
they cling tenaciously to the status quo. 

Mr Heathcoat Amory has therefore decided for the time 
being to disturb the county committees as little as possible. 
In the interests of economy, the routine administration of 
regulations and subsidies is being transferred to new divi- 
sional offices (as the Wilson report recommended) ; but the 
advice of the county committees will be sought in all difficult 
or dubious cases. The committees will also continue to 
dispense advice and to wield a cudgel over the heads of 
inefficient farmers, although they are now most unlikely to 
let it fall. 

These decisions are clearly not final. Further teperong 
tive changes are pending—including, it is to oped, a 
pruning of such inflated branches as the Agricultural Land 
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Service and a clearer allocation of responsibilities between 
officials and committees. Other changes will be needed 
when the Government makes up its mind over the future 
of coercive sanctions and security of tenure. But it is a 
pity that the Minister is approaching his task in this piece- 
meal manner. At a time when vigorous local leadership is 
still much needed, it is a grave mistake to leave the county 
committees in a state of suspended animation, possessing 
powers which they hesitate to use and lacking any clear 
sense of direction. 


A Price Ring Breaks 


‘Ea new Monopolies Act has already chalked up its first 
victim among trade associations that have been enforc- 
ing their members’ resale prices. Collective resale price 
maintenance, unlike other restrictive practices, was banned 
outright by the Act, but industry was given three months’ 
grace before the ban came into effect. Nevertheless the 
Tobacco Trade Association, which was formed to maintain 
cigarette and tobacco prices, has decided to wind itself up 
on September 1st. Other trade associations that have been 
operating similar practices—the most notable is perhaps the 
British Motor Trade Association—have until November rst 
to conform with the new law. 

That the tobacco trade is the first formally to drop collec- 
tive enforcement comes as no real surprise. Its association 
has been under a certain strain since last autumn when one 
of the struggling smaller cigarette makers—the Amalgamated 
Tobacco Corporation—re-introduced gift coupons. Coupon 
trading was stamped out by the Association in 1934 with 
the help of the larger tobacco firms ; and it tried, there- 
fore, by means of collective discrimination, to stifle this 
attempt to beat the gun. But now that collective dis- 
crimination must stop, the Amalgamated Tobacco Corpora- 
tion is free to offer watches, nylon stockings, or anything 
else in exchange for smokers’ coupons. 

For the moment, however, the others are not availing 
themselves of this freedom. No doubt the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which makes more than three-quarters of the 
cigarettes sold in Britain, would be happy to see the 
industry’s smaller fry stay in business ; but if competition 
became too serious it could use some powerful guns— 
including a stockpile of cigarette cards. Its immediate con- 
cern, however, is how to prevent price cutting by the 
individual enforcement that is still legal. Since there are 
nearly half a million tobacco dealers, including pubs and 
cafés, it will probably be fruitless to take price-cutting 
retailers to court ; and a retailer whom it had refused to 
supply might still get supplies from a wholesaler. Cut-price 
cigarettes, therefore, may shortly make their appearance. 


Mantles of 1888 


“ SUCCESSOR STATE,” an international lawyer has said, 
A “ does not desire to wear the old clothes of its pre- 

decessor.” The mantle of signatory to the Suez Canal Con- 

vention of 1888 is not among those unwanted cast-off 
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garments. The Suez Canal conference is in the main a con- 
ference of users, and perhaps if the invitations had been sent 
out on that basis alone, the clamour about rights of succes- 
sion in central Europe might not have arisen. But the 
invited governments were divided into “ parties to the Con- 
vention of 1888” and “other nations largely concerned.” 
From the parties to the Convention, two were omitted: 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany. 


One explanation given (not officially) is that these two 
empires of 1888 do not now exist in the form in which they 
existed then—Austria-Hungary because of dissolution, and 
Germany because of division. In the nature of things this 
will not satisfy their succession states. Nothing has been 
heard yet of any Austrian protest, but the Hungarian foreign 
ministry put out a statement saying that it “ disapproves and 
protests most resolutely ”; Hungary’s status as a party to the 
Suez Canal Convention of 1888 was expressly upheld, it 
pointed out, in the Trianon peace treaty. “‘ The other legal 
successors of the Austro-Hungarian Empire—Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia,’ it added, “have been 
ignored in a like manner.” The lack of a coastline has not 
deterred Czechoslovakia from holding that it ought to have 
been invited, both as a successor of Austria-Hungary and as 
a user. 

With more justice President Tito has declared that Jugo- 
slavia, having inherited most of the coastline, should have 
been invited as “ the rightful heir of the maritime rights of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy” as well as a large user 
of the Canal. The Soviet government has espoused all these 
complaints. In maintaining, too, that the Arab states ought 
to have been invited, it pointed not only to their economic 
interest—which is in fact great, and should have received 
more attention—but also to the fact that some of them are 
successors of the Ottoman Turk. 


Heirs of Bismarck 


ost of the public complaints of discrimination in 
M the invitations to the London conference have come 
from governments which are ideologically against being 
nasty to Nasser. Thus, the German Democratic Republic 
(east Berlin) not only declared its opinion that it should 
have been invited (which the Soviet government supports), 
but nominated delegates and instructed its foreign ministry 
to procure British visas. The German Federal Republic, 
on the other hand, has been tactful about any reservations 
which it may have attached to its own acceptance of the 
invitation. , 

Bonn was invited not as a “ party to the Convention of 
1888” but as a “nation largely concerned.” Some 
governments could consistently maintain that Germany is 
divided into two states, and that neither, therefore, is in 
a full sense the successor of the German Empire ; but the 
three governments who sent out the invitations to the 
present conference are not well placed to take that attitude. 
For it is they. who have declared (at London in October, 
1954, and on other occasions) that 

they consider the government of the Federal Republic 

as the only German government freely and legitimately 

constituted, and therefore entitled to speak for Germany 


as the representative of the German people in international 
affairs. 
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Naturally this point has not been overlooked in Bonn, 
and much thought was given to the advantages and draw- 
backs of accepting an invitation which did not accord to 
west Germany the position of sole successor to the German 
Empire. Probably Bonn was wise not to make a public 
fuss ; it might have caused the Soviet Union to insist on 
the equal status of the east Berlin government ; as things 
are, Bonn is invited and east Berlin is not. 

Ofhcial and unofficial comment in west Germany before 
the conference has not given the impression that the west 
German delegation will wholly support the British and 
French attitude to Colonel Nasser. Herr Bliicher, the 
deputy chancellor, told German correspondents last week 
that what Egypt had done so far did not justify even 
economic sanctions. Bonn has taken care to preserve at 
least the appearance of being uncommitted. It has com- 
mercial and general grounds for not wishing to offend the 
Arab and Asian states ; but it has a more specific reason, 
too. Offended by Bonn, Egypt might retaliate by recog- 
nising the German Democratic Republic. To avoid any 
spread in the recognition of east Berlin is a principal aim 
of west German policy. 


Mr Hatoyama Plays for Time 


HE talks in Moscow between Mr Shigemitsu, the 
Japanese foreign minister, and Mr Shepilov about the 
Russo-Japanese peace treaty have made it clear that the 
Japanese will have to renounce their claim to sovereignty 
over the islands of Etorofu, Kunashiri and South Sakhalin. 
Indeed, this has been obvious since the London talks ended 
in deadlock last March ; only the Japanese Liberal Demo- 
crats have kept up the polite fiction that further concessions 
could be expected 
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government in Tokyo. 
Mr Hatoyama and his cabinet have refused him their 
support. They have refused to renounce the islands and 
have ordered him to resume the talks, with no concessions. 
after the Suez conference, which Mr Shepilov and Mr 
Shigemitsu have both come to London to attend. Mr 
Shigemitsu considers these tactics ill-advised, and has said 
so. Nothing, in his view, would be gained by procrastina- 
tion, and the Japanese government’s refusal to reach broad 
agreement before the interval imposed by the London con- 
ference might lead to a complete rupture. 
The Soviet government has made it quite clear that its 
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terms will become more and not less stringent as time goes 
on. True, Mr Shepilov showed anxiety not to offend 
Japanese public opinion more than was necessary, and he 
tried coaxing the delegation with a £25 million trade agree- 
ment ; but the stick has been in use too. The fishing agree- 
ment negotiated in May ran out last week, and all Japanese 
boats have had to leave Russian controlled waters until a 
new settlement is reached. Agreement is therefore a matter 
of urgency. The delay, and Mr Shigemitsu’s startlingly 
outspoken resentment of it, can probably be explained by 
Mr Hatoyama’s attempts to indulge in some cabinet 
reshuffling while Mr Shigemitsu was safely out of the way. 
If this is true it is regrettable, since it means that Japan’s 
interest in concluding peace is being sacrificed for a domestic 
party manoeuvre. 


Mr Mintoff Blows his Top 


| apres quarrels with the British Government has become 


a well established part of Mr Mintoff’s policy. In 
June, his protests about the amount of financial aid Malta is 
to have were backed up by a threat that he would advise 
a dissolution if more money were not forthcoming. This 
breach was quickly closed for the time being ; but in a 
new and louder protest Mr Mintoff has reopened the whole 
question and appealed directly to the British Prime 
Minister. In so doing he has given the Colonial Office a 
chance to specify the actual sums of money that Britain has 
paid to Malta since April. So far from no sums having 
been forthcoming from the £5 million which the British 
Government agreed to make available this year, as Mr 
Mintoff alleged, over £1 million has been paid. More than 
another million pounds has also been paid as grant-in-aid. 

The curtain-raiser for the new burst of indignation was 
a local squabble between the Maltese government and the 
Governor of Malta over the landing of flying boats that 
were evacuating wives and children from the Suez Canal. 
Warning notices were put out by the civil aviation 
authorities, over the British-owned Rediffusion Company, 
that fishing boats and other craft should give clearance in 
certain bays in which the flying boats were to land. Mr 
Mintoff protested that the Maltese government should first 
have been consulted, and tried to get the company to put 
out a cancelling statement, which, on the Governor’s order, 
it refused to do. Thereupon the Maltese government had 
the Rediffusion Company temporarily put out of action. 

This local dispute has also apparently been settled, and 
the evacuation has proceeded with the full co-operation 
of Maltese ministers. But it shows how easily the two 
sides of the dyarchy—the Maltese and the imperial—can get 
across each other and underlines the importance of the 
proposals made by the round table conference for improving 
consultation between them. Mr Mintoff has a justifiable 
grievance if he were not consulted about the evacuation 
plans. But his reaction was out of all proportion, especially 
as Malta’s income stands to gain far more from flying 
boats landing in its bays than from its fishermen fishing in 
them. Nor is his latest statement, however much it may 
impress the Maltese electorate by its tirade against the 
Colonial Office, likely to help the integration on which he 
has staked so much. 
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A Confident Conference 


Our Special Correspondent writes : 


H ASTINGS was almost as sunny as it is on the posters for 
the first day of the conference of the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. The delegates 
looked happy as they streamed past the orchestra, past the 
side shows and candy floss to the pier ballroom. This was 
not all due to the pleasures of the seaside and of meeting old 
friends. The confederation was meeting on the morrow 
of victory over the British Motor Corporation. The strike 
had been won, in spite of bad timing and indiscipline, by 
the ramifications of union power in other industries—which 
is just what this confederation of 40 unions represents. No 
wonder the delegates were happy. 

With his bright eyes and red cheeks the president, Mr 
Harry Brotherton, always looks happy at any time, even 
when his industry is embroiled in the most baffling disputes. 
But his attack on wage restraint was strong and bitter— 
and warmly received. The loudest applause was reserved 
for the usual references to Sir Bernard Docker and to 


the incubus of profiteers, middlemen, share pushers, 

Stock Exchange gamblers and all the other hi-jackers whose 

permitted practices make a mockery of all our hopes for a 

decent way of life 
But even this did not evoke the most uproarious applause 
of the day. This was when Mr Berridge, the London dis- 
trict secretary, was asked whether he would like to withdraw 
a telegram of condolences which he had sent to the Kremlin 
on the death of Stalin. Mr Berridge rose, red-faced and 
angry, but the president hastily told him that it was “ only 
Jim’s fun.” 

There was no laughter at the expense of another Com- 
munist delegate, Mr Frank Foulkes of the Electrical Trades 
Union, even though his views were extreme. Mr Foulkes 
regarded the employers’ rejection of their wage claim even 
before it had been made as a call to arms. “If the em- 
ployers do not want to negotiate, why should we nego- 
tiate ?” This was received impassively, and with one 
accord these representatives of three million workers 
decided to present their claim for a substantial increase. 


The British Larder 


AST year food prices rose more sharply than other con- 
L sumer prices ; yet the effect on the national diet was 
barely noticeable. Figures released last week show that, in 
terms of calories, the British people in 1955 were eating only 
very slightly less per head than the year before, and the 
average for the whole population of 3,120 a day is still a 
little higher than the amount supposed to be enough for a 
man doing moderately active work. 

It is, in fact, remarkable how little the diet changes from 
year to year, even when some foods become more expensive 
than others. Indeed, there seems to be little, if any, connec- 
tion between price and the housewife’s choice. Among the 
slight changes recorded between 1954 and 1955, meat 
became dearer but consumption rose, whereas the price of 
bread was controlled and consumption fell. 
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Nor, in view of the rise in the standard of living since 
1938, is there as much change as one would expect in today’s 
diet compared with the prewar one. We drink considerably 


FOOD CONSUMPTION 
(Oz. per head per week unless otherwise stated) 





| Average 1954 





| 1934-38 1955 
Meat (edible weight)........ 33-8 32-1 34-0 
i BPR Poe a eee 7-9 6-3 6-5 
PORROEES stats xn « C08 bon ce 56-0 68-3 68-4 
Fruit (fresh equivalent) ..... 38-2 38-5 36°9 
Vegetables (fresh equivalent) . 37-0 38-6 37-3 
PRES brat dk con ena 59-8 57-6 56-1 
Milk (incl. processed: pints). . 3°9 5-3 5-3 
Ch au cases doereaes 2-7 2-9 2-8 
es nay era 4-2 4-4 4-4 
GONE 6 poe a 65 Wace > eee 7-6 4-3 4-5 
Maree 5.30: choco cesind 2:7 5-6 5-5 
Sugar and syrups .......... 33°4 34-3 35-1 
SOD Abie nk thane Oe 2-9 3-0 2-9 
COG 8o5. bois acen Vanenes 0-2 0-4 0-4 














more milk than before the war (presumably thanks to the 
welfare schemes) and eat more potatoes, quite a lot less fish 
and a little less flour and bread ; butter, moreover, has lost 
a lot of ground to margarine. Otherwise the British family 
feeds very much as it did twenty years ago. 


Question Time in Budapest 


N Budapest the successors of Mr Rakosi have been 
] experimenting—perhaps dangerously—with some of the 
appurtenances of parliamentary democracy. They have 
openly admitted that the work of the Hungarian parliament 
has been a “ formality” and that most legislation has been 
issued in the form of “ decree-laws” by the presidential 
council. They have scolded the deputies for their laziness, 
their absenteeism and—surely with tongues in cheeks— 
their tendency to make speeches that merely defend the 
record of some ministry, giving “the impression that they 
were not the elected representatives of the people.” 

The Hungarian parliament is enjoined to turn over a 
new leaf. It is to meet more frequently and its committees, 
increased in number from four to ten, are to remain in per- 
manent session. The deputies are to keep in closer touch 
with their constituents. To give fresh scope for their 
zeal, parliamentary question-time has been introduced. On 
the first of these occasions a variety of questions were asked 
and answered—about “coercion” practised against those 
in favour of religious education, about the alarming housing 
shortage in Budapest, about the quality of wine, about the 
long delays in getting replies out of ministries. A woman 
deputy who complained that young workers were illegally 
being put on night shifts received a written reply (because 
the Minister concerned was away on leave) which she 
refused to accept; the Assembly backed her up and 
demanded that the Minister should present a satisfactory 
answer at the next session. 

Western observers who sat-through the question-time got 
the impression that the whole business had been carefully 
stage-managed ; for instance, two obviously working class 
deputies got up and delivered themselves of learned dis- 
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courses which it is hard to believe were their own unaided 
work. There has been none of the angry spontaneity tha: 
marked the outbursts in the Polish Sejm in April. The 
chairman of the legal committee that drew up the Assembly’; 
new standing orders said: “ We have taken care that our 
proposals should not lead us back to bourgeois parliamentary 
practice.” And Mr Apro, a vice-premier, rebuked “ certain 
circles” which had been cherishing “delusions” tha: 
Hungary was about to go back to a multi-party democrac\ 
But appetites grow with eating. So long as the deputies 
remain hand-picked stooges, the regime is probably sale 
from too much intrusion. But there is talk of a new 
electoral law to replace the list system. Care will be needed 
here to ensure that men who will really ask questions do 
not get into parliament. 


Mr Gulek’s Illegal Handshake 


‘ 


R KASIM GULEK, the irrepressible secretary-general of 
the People’s Republican Party, has succeeded in 
making the Turkish government look foolish—at the risk of 
landing himself in gaol. A short time ago he made a tour 
along the Black Sea coast, watched wherever he went by 
police and soldiers detailed to make sure that he did not 
infringe the recently enacted law which forbids all political 
meetings and demonstrations except in the period immedi- 
ately before an election. When he got to Rize, he went for 
a stroll through the bazaar and shook hands with the stall- 
keepers. He was thereupon arrested on a charge of foment- 
ing a political demonstration. After being released on bail 
he was later brought to trial and given a suspended sentence 
(because it was a first offence) of a fine and six months in 
prison. 

Mr Gulek is not the sort of opposition politician who will 
accept a government gag meekly. No doubt he was making 
a demonstration, of a kind. He is a well-known figure, and, 
in the present state of Turkey, to make what is, in the gov- 
ernment’s eyes, a political demonstration, he need do little 
more than appear in the street and flash his smile at the 
passers-by. But for this the Turkish government has only 
itself to blame. By blocking all the normal channels of 
political expression, in the press and on the platform, and at 
the same time persisting in an economic policy that gives 
plenty of cause for discontent, it has put a premium on 
political ingenuity and courage. By displaying both, Mr 
Gulek has shown up the absurdity of Mr Menderes’s repres- 
sive measures. 


Not Out 


poe AND ECONOMIC PLANNING approaches its latest 
broadsheet, somewhat sacrilegiously called “The 
Cricket Industry,” with the obvious feeling that first-class 
cricket ought to be in desperate financial straits. Gates at 
county games last year averaged just over 4,000 on Satur- 
days, over 3,400 on Mondays, over 2,200 on Wednesdays 
and Thursdays, but dropped to derisory levels on Tuesdays 
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and Fridays (the last days of three-day matches). They 
are still going down. Even with the aid of members’ sub- 
scriptions (which are still more important than gate receipts 
for some counties), and such other oddments as county 
shares of Test match profits and the proceeds of private 
football pools (which make up nearly a third of some 
counties’ gross receipts), most members of the championship 
either just failed or else just managed to balance their books 
last year. But it is significant that they did so at widely 
differing levels of expenditure. Lancashire spent {91,000 
in 1955 and earned almost precisely as much ; Surrey spent 
£68,000 and had {£2,000 to spare; Essex spent only 
£24,000 and earned {£2,000 less than that. 

PEP then turns to consider the condition of the players, 
with the usual feeling that so depressed an industry cannot 
possibly be attracting the men it wants. But it finds that: 

A professional, with his 1st XI cap, playing regularly 

for one of the more affluent counties, may earn from his 

cricket between £700 and {900 a year, plus what he can 
earn outside cricket between September and April. Players 
in the less generous or less successful counties may average 
£600 or £750 from county to county. 
There are also the “ pickings,” ranging from benefit years 
(Cyril Washbrook got £14,000 in 1948) to sponsorship and 
advertisement fees from which “the star players can earn 
far more . than from pay as a player.” 

Nevertheless, PEP notes sombrely that “ no other country 
indulges in a game that goes on for three days at a time, 
week in week out,” and it revives the old proposal that 
county cricket should be played at weekends only ; in addi- 
tion to the financial advantage of playing before consistently 
fuller stands, this would mean that “ a wider range of people 
would be available for first-class cricket” and all players 
could have a job outside the game. Quite apart from “ the 
disruption to the careers of the existing 800 or so county 
professionals,” however, PEP recognises that “ there is likely 
to be serious opposition to competitive cricket on Sunday, 
even if games are arranged at times that would not clash 
with religious services.” There is, indeed ; but PEP’s own 
figures hardly justify its pessimistic conclusions. Although 
its statisticians seem to have been intent on preparing a 
deliberately crumbling wicket, they have not succeeded in 
bowling the present system out. 


A Trust in Dispute 


AST week’s announcement by the trustees of the Charles 
Colston Trust that the trust had been wound up, and 
its funds redeployed, is to be followed by legal action ; 
a writ has been issued, against the trustees and against 
Lady Colston. After reserves had been made for 
outstanding liabilities, including £25,000 for the Hoover 
Company’s sports pavilion at its Merthyr factory, the trust 
fund of £300,000 has been handed to Lady Colston, wife 
of Sir Charles. She has announced that she is setting up a 
new “Colston Educational Trust” for the benefit of New 
Hall (Cambridge), Bristol University, Colston’s School 
(Bristol) and Stowe School (Buckingham). 
Comment is inadmissible, but it is permissible to recall 
the known facts. In 1948 Sir Charles Colston, then chair- 
man and managing director of Hoover Limited—the English 
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subsidiary of the American firm—set up a trust with a sub- 
stantial block of Hoover shares for the benefit of the em- 
ployees, ex-employees and their dependants of the company 
he then managed. It was contemplated that the trust would 
be broken up not later than 1968. The trustees, Sir Harold 
Webbe, MP, Mr Eric Davies, and Mrs Robert Macdonald, 
found their wings sadly clipped because the Inland Revenue 
claimed that Sir Charles was liable to surtax on the income 
of the trust, even though he himself was completely ex- 
cluded from benefit, because Lady Colston had been an 
employee of the Hoover Company and was therefore, as an 
ex-employee, a potential beneficiary. Sir Charles reclaimed 
that surtax from the trust, thereby absorbing most of its 
income. 

The trustees have chosen a novel way out of that surtax 
liability in the future. Since the Inland Revenue has held 
that Lady Colston was a potential beneficiary of the trust, 
they have chosen to make her indeed a beneficiary to the 
extent of the whole of the uncommitted moneys of the trust. 
In the words of Sir Charles, “she was absolutely free to 








Russian Slipperiness 


When Russia had once frankly accepted the suggested 
bases for negotiation, and had carried these into effect by 
the Treaty of Paris with no more haggling or reluctance 
than was natural and seemly, we were inclined to hope 
and believe that she was really in earnest in disclaiming 
all design or desire to escape by diplomatic subtleties from 
the genuine spirit of her engagements, and that she was 
prepared to abandon in simplicity and good faith those 
aggressive and encroaching plans of policy which the 
recent struggle ‘had shown her that she would not be 
suffered to pursue. She declared as much to our Govern- 
ment ; assuring them that they would find that she was 
resolved to accept in perfect sincerity and as a fait accompli 
the decision of the war, and that what she promised, that 
she would honourably perform. It now appears that in 
giving her thus readily credit for a determination to turn 
over a new leaf and deserve a new character, we were 
acting rather in conformity with our own principles than 
with what experience had taught us of hers. . . . Her 
conduct in thus endeavouring to elude and violate the 
plain provisions, explicit or implied, of the Peace of Paris, 
appears to us singularly short-sighted and unwise. We 
were prepared to forget all, and to trust unreservedly. 
She has shaken our confidence and done much to revive 
our sentiments of animosity. We were about to go to 
sleep in our usual confiding simplicity, believing every 
one to be as honest as ourselves. She has warned us that 
she needs still to be watched with a vigilant and suspicious 
eye. She forbids us to put off our armour. Happily, 
neither fleets nor armies are yet disbanded ; and we, as 
well as our ally, are in a position to declare that we will 
not be trifled with. What steps our Government have 
taken in consequence of these proceedings—which they 
admit to be infractions of the spirit, if not of the actual 
words, of the Treaty—we cannot say; but we think 
that a distinct intimation should go forth from 
both France and England that unless the sums neces- 
sary to rebuild the fortifications of Kars, Ismail, and 
Reni are forthwith paid or contracted to be paid by the 
Russian Government, we shall consider that the Treaty 
has been broken, and that we are free to take measures 
accordingly. 


The Economist 


August 16, 1856 
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employ it in any way she wished, retaining it for her own 
personal use if she so wished.” She has decided to devote 
the money to a new educational trust—a full educational 
trust which would clearly not be liable for taxation. The 
new trust has objects in which Sir Charles and she have 
“both been interested for many years.” On the face of 
them these objectives have little direct connection with the 
employees of Hoover. Two further facts call for mention. 
Sir Charles’s connection with the Hoover company was 
severed after the formation of the original trust ; secondly, 
certain employees of Hoover are claiming that “ the trans- 
action is irregular.” That will be for the courts to decide. 


German Protestants Meet 


HE German Evangelical Church Congress has become 
T a symbolic expression of the community of German 
people despite the political division of their country. There 
is little the Congress can do about reunification, and deep 
political differences sometimes divide the delegates, but 
they seem to gain from their meeting and the common 
affirmation of their faith a strengthened sense of community 
as Christian Germans. This year 22,000 people came to 
Frankfurt from the Soviet zone, among them Herr Nuschke, 
leader of the puppet Christian Democrat Union there, and 
Herr Dieckmann, President of the People’s Chamber. 

Western critics have often attacked the leaders of the 
German Protestant church for supping with the devil in such 
ways as this, for not opposing a materialist totalitarian 
regime politically, but accepting in some measure the worldly 
supremacy of the state and separating personal religion from 
political struggle. And the last church Congress at Leipzig 
was certainly used by the Pankow regime to propagate its 
ideas on the way to reunification. But the church’s leaders 
hold that their one vital purpose in the east must be to 
preserve the church, even at same political cost. When the 
church itself is threatened, as in the campaign against the 
clergy of the last few months, they can be firm. 

At Frankfurt this time the opposition between Christians 
in the zone and the regime broke out openly. Speaker after 
speaker from the zone attacked the regime’s policies. Herr 
Nuschke was asked to make sure when he returned home 
that an interview given by his colleague Herr Dieckmann, 
sympathising with the idea of free elections, would receive 
wide publicity inside the zone. He was asked why as a 
Christian he and his party tolerated the pagan initiation 
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ceremony which the regime has introduced as a substitute 
for confirmation. He left the meeting in disgust and wa, 
not expected to attend the final session. But on the day 
itself, he appeared. The East German regime could not 
afford to miss this opportunity to demonstrate its support 
for the idea of German unity. 


Italians in Belgian Mines 


HE disaster at Marcinelle has struck a cruel blow at 
ie development which is of some significance to the 
integration of Europe, the migration of Italian workers to 
the Belgian mines. Italy’s overpopulation problem is 
perhaps the biggest single remaining source of poverty and 
social misery in western Europe. Migration to the fully 
employed countries of north Europe seems to provide a 
natural European solution. : 

The Belgian mines have been short of labour ever since 
the war, and both countries have benefited from the 
migration of Italian workers, who now form more than half 
the Belgian mining force of some 90,000 men. In the light 
of British experience, perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the migration has been the complete acceptance of the 
Italians by the Belgian mining community. Foreign labour, 
mainly German prisoners, first went into the Belgian mines 
in large numbers at the end of the war, when the labour 
force was dispersed and production an overriding need ; 
it has been accepted ever since. The Belgians themselves, 
indeed, realists that they are, seem to regard going down the 
mines as little better than prison. The Italians, together with 
the several thousand other foreign workers, have become 
indispensable to Belgian mining. 


* 


Italian opinion, however, has long been uneasy about 
the high accident rate. Because of this the Italian govern- 
ment stopped emigration three years ago, and though it 
was soon resumed, the ban was reimposed this February, 
after another nasty accident. After negotiations under the 
auspices of the Coal and Steel Community the Belgians 
recently agreed to allow Italian inspectors to visit the mines, 
but the Italians still refused to permit the flow of labour 
to start again, maintaining that the system of wages 
incentives sacrificed safety to higher output. The terrible 
events of the last week have naturally shocked Italian 
opinion more deeply than ever, striking with special force 
on the imagination of a nation whose own mining com- 
munity is minute, and have led to demands in the Italian 
press that the emigrants should come home. 

The court of inquiry has yet to decide whether safety 
precautions were in fact inadequate at the Bois du Cazier 
pit. On economic as well as safety grounds these old work- 
ings had been scheduled to be closed by the Coal and Steel 
Community, and were kept open on sufferance while a new 
Shaft was sunk, with indirect financial help from 
the Community and from the Belgian government. The 
Authority’s pressure for the closing of condemned 
“marginal” pits may now become stronger. The Italian 
government, too, though it is unlikely to withdraw labour, 
will certainly not agree to further emigration except under 
conditions. Belgian coal output may well suffer. 


—_— 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 
This automatic machine passes small 
transmitting valves through thirty stages 
during the pumping and sealing processes. 





This machine is part of the product 


In the final stages of manufacture, Mullard valves and 
television tubes part company with the machines on 
which they are processed. But until they do, the machines 
are virtually part of the product. 

Machines on which electronic valves and tubes are 
manufactured can be used fornoother purpose. Their design 
is so closely related to the design of the product that the 
introduction of a development in one is rarely possible 
without a modification or adjustment in the construction 





of the other. In many cases, the valves or tubes are 
activated while still on the machines which process them. 

That is why the greater part of Mullard machinery and 
equipment is designed, developed and built in Mullard’s 
own engineering department. Constant research into 
manufacturing techniques and progressive development 
of plant and machinery are among the reasons why 
Mullard products enjoy a world-wide reputation for 
performance and reliability. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - 


X-RAY TUBES 


SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES » MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT - FINE WIRE 
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AT THE OPEN FISH AUCTION 


“Cod Buyers ! 
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Cod Buyers! COD!” 


With that cry another free auction begins. The time: 8 in the 
morning. The place: any of the big Distant Water Fleet 
ports—Hull, Grimsby, Fleetwood. The hustle and bustle: the 
daily selling of the catch just unloaded from the trawlers. 

It is a busy, fast-moving auction held on the dockside against 
a noisy background of cranes, trawler sirens, and the con- 
stant hurry of bobbers, lumpers and the many others who 
earn their living from the port. Should you be there, you 
would probably find it confusing and seemingly inexplicable. 

Speed is the keyword: nearly 1,000 tons of fish are sold in 
the hour. No time is lost to make certain that the fish is 
dispatched fresh and succulent to the great network of retail 
shops across the country. More important still, the fish 
auction is a free and open auction. There is nothing to stop 
you, or anyone else for that matter, from making your bid 
to the auctioneer in the white coat as he stands astride the 
metal kit containers (in which the fish is weighed and landed). 
There are no price rings to hold the customer to ransom. 
Just highly competitive trawler companies Selling to 1,000 
equally competitive merchants. 

Before breakfast more than 2,500 tons of fish is sold every 
working day at the three main ports — Hull, Grimsby and 
Fleetwood. And this is a market which can gear itself quickly 
to expansion; there’s no delay on delivery. In the first half 
of this*vear, for instance, the Distant Water Fleet based at 
these ports brought in 521,950,940 Ib. of fish—54,575,080 Ib. 
more than last year. Your orders have raised fish con- 
sumption considerably, true testimony to the fact that, despite 
higher operating costs, fish remains the cheapest first-class 
food money can buy. 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 


THE BRITISH TRAWLERS*” FEDERATION LIMITED 
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Letters to the Editor 





Long Haul at Suez 


Stir—The practical effects of the use of 
armed force against Egypt in the present 
situation would probably be as follows. 
First, the immensely expensive supplies 
and installations already in the Canal 
base would immediately be lost—and 
although our rights under the treaty 
might be restored, the material loss could 
never be made good. Second, all traffic 
to this country passing through the Suez 
Canal would immediately be cut off ; as 
you pointed out last week, it is by no 
means sure that the tanker capacity exists 
to make good our oil supplies by the 
Cape route. Third, the pipeline 
through Syria would be seized, and so 
almost certainly would that through the 
Lebanon. Fourth, the governments of 
Iraq and Jordan would probably either 
be replaced by others more in sympathy 
with the Arab nationalist sentiment, or 
compelled to throw in their lot with 
Egypt and the other Arab states ; this 
would mean the ejection of the British 
troops in Jordan, the end of the British 
connection with the Arab Legion and the 
removal of Iraq from the Bagdad pact. 
Fifth, there might be similar develop- 
ments in Bahrain, Kuwait and even in 
Qatar, where nationalist feeling has 
already begun to make itself felt. Sixth, 
our assets in all these places might be 
nationalised and a boycott similar to 
that imposed on Israel might be 
declared. Neither of these moves would 
necessarily involve a declaration of war 
and might be difficult to counter without 
the further use of armed force. Seventh, 
we should have lost Arab sympathy for 
all time and should find it extremely 
difficult to regain our position there ; in 
fact, an action supposedly taken to safe- 
guard our oil supplies might well risk 
their loss to us altogether. 

These are the immediate results of 
such action. But there would also be 
indirect repercussions. The use of 
armed force by Britain and France in the 
absence of any active interference with 
the flow of traffic through the Canal 
would be widely denounced by all Asia, 
by all other anti-colonial powers, and 
represented as a return to the very worst 
features of imperialism and an attempt 
by two stronger nations to impose their 
will by force on a Weaker one. It would 
be condemned by all the Communist 
powers, who would exploit the issue for 
their own ends ; and it might well not 
receive much sympathy, still less sup- 
port, even in the West. Egypt would 
certainly bring the matter to the Security 
Council, and on the present composition 
of that body it is quite possible that our 
action would be condemned ; we would 
certainly not be supported. It is not 





inconceivable even that some kind of 
collective action might be _ invoked 
against us. Any reputation which we 
may have gained for moderation and 
Statesmanship over the last few years 
would be destroyed. This is quite apart 
from the question of international 
morality, which I am afraid would fall 
on deaf ears at the moment. 


Most of the considerations I have 
mentioned are quite evident to anybody 
who has even begun to think about the 
question, and it is therefore unlikely 
that the Government can be seriously 
contemplating the use of armed force in 
present circumstances. But in this case 
their present ostentatious military pre- 
parations are surely a very grave error. 
What will the Government do if Presi- 
dent Nasser, having refused to attend 
the proposed conference, declines to 
accept its conclusions ? The measures 
are presumably intended as a show of 
strength; but can anything appear 
weaker than an elaborately mounted 
threat which at the crucial moment is 
not put into effect, than the brandished 
sword which at the instant of challenge 
is softly replaced in the scabbard again ? 
The net effect will only be to alienate 
large sections of world opinion, without 
succeeding in intimidating President 
Nasser, who, even if he does not see the 
hollowness of the threats, in his present 
mood is more likely to be stung to 
defiance than cowed into submission.— 
Yours Saithfully, E. L. 


* 


Sir—I congratulate Mr Collard on his 
letter criticising your views. The intel- 
lectual’s fundamental error is the belief 
that “ gunboat diplomacy ” is out of date. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
There has been more gunboat diplomacy 
in the last forty years than in the pre- 
vious 400. Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini and 
others have all done things that make 
Palmerston’s most ruthless deeds look 
like Sunday school treats—Yours faith- 


fully, H. B. BAaRWISE 

Oxford 

Minding Other People’s 
Business 


Srr—Your admirable article stirs me 
to make these points: 


1. The value of the experienced con- 
sultant rises with the complexity of 
management. Few executives, even at 
high level, can show and maintain a 
lack of ambition “inside the shop,” 
fearless independence of judgment, 
and both the right and need to 
have access to the Board. Experienced 
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consultants will insist on all three. It 
clearly pays to hire them. 


2. They also specialise in “time out” 
from current administrative vexations, 
in which time they adduce all their ex- 
perience from other firms. It pays to 
hire this, too. 


3. Experience and expertness grow 
bigger and faster in the best consultants, 
obviously. As in the medical world, 
there are quacks. But good manage- 
ments spot good consultants ; and bad 
managements can find them by seeking 
satisfied clients’ testimony. Sceptics 
about management consultancy should 
remember that no consultants could last 
long, wax big, and multiply clients had 
they no value to offer ; and that if their 
services were unprofitable, the clients 
would not remain faithful to them or 
vouch for them. 


4. You wrote, and we all tend to 
think, as if industry alone needed 
modern techniques of management. 
Yet industry produces only 50 per cent. 
of our national income. Commerce, 
finance, transport, distribution, Govern- 
ment offices both central and _ local, 
public undertakings, agriculture—these 
need them even more. Their lag in 
productive efficiency claws back our 
higher industrial productivity figure to 
the low national one. So the field for 
consultants’ skills is very wide here: 
wider than in America where, however, 
the services of consultants are still ex- 
panding with their turnover. 


5. With the complexity of the best 
management, there is arising a new 
need: that of teamwork between com- 
peting consultants themselves (e.g. for 
research on methods, or on tricky 
assignments), or (as in America) 
between a firm of consultants (presiding) 
and economists, engineers, marketing or 
advertising or public relations or other 
technical experts, both for a specific job 
and for a client’s permanent require- 
ments. This, too, is capable of doing us 
a lot of godd, yet it is virtually unknown 
here. 

“But O, alas, so long, so far” must 
we wait till the proven techniques of 
good management leaven the lump of 
our massively rudimentary “admin.” 
or “O. & M.” in Britain! Contrary to 
your last paragraph’s caution, the 
tempering of the past decade’s inflation 
may now show up, both in public and 
private enterprises, where those who 
have demonstrated their skill can best 
mind other people’s businesses. If so, 
it will not be the least of benefits con- 
ferred on the country by a mild dis- 
inflation.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1 GRAHAM HUTTON 


* 


S1r—May I thank you for the excellent 
article on management consultants which 
appears in your issue of today’s date ? 
There are one or two points of fact 
(quoted below) in which it is not wholly 
accurate, at least as far as the practice 
of this firm is concerned: 
1. “A year’s analysis of a problem and 
the putting in of a new system may cost 
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£10,000.” At our present standard rate 
of fees in Great Britain the cost of a 
consultant and his supervision for a year s 
working is £7,500. Specialist advice is 
not charged in addition unless the specia- 
list has to spend time at the client’s plant. 
There are no “ extras.” 


2. “ This is a large sum for a smal! firm, 
and even attempts to arrange part-time 
advice have not really enabled the con- 
sultants to get into the large market that 
they believe exists among the mass of 
firms employing 200 workpeople or less.” 
We have done many assignments for 
clients with 200 workpeople or less, but 
only when it suited us to do so. Most 
firms of this size cannot afford to pay for 
continuous operating nor do they need 
it except for a brief initial period: total 
fees have been from £1,500-£2,500. But, 
(a) it costs just as much to “ sell” man- 
agement consultancy into a small firm as 
into a big one; and (b) discontinuous 
operating greatly increases the difficulties 
of the consulting firm in planning the 
continuous utilisation of its own per- 
sonnel and hence in working profitably. 

As long as “the problem for the best- 
known (consulting) firms is more often 
to get staff to do the jobs than to find 
clients ” they are unlikely to incur outlay 
and risk looking for clients among small 
firms. 

3. “There is usually a preliminary 
analysis, followed by a contract terminable 
on one month’s notice for a specified 
period.” Only in exceptional cases do 
we ask a client to make a contract or to 
give us any notice. We prefer the pro- 
fessional relationship formerly established 
between doctor and patient, i.e. termin- 
able at will on the part of the patient. 
—Yours faithfully, L. Urwick, 

Chairman 
Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd., 
London, W.1 


The Ring and the Book 


Str—The most unfortunate side of Sir 
Basil Blackwell’s crusade is the timing. 
The Net Book Agreement as it applies 
to the new book trade is a very desirable 
“restrictive practice” and is at this 
moment in jeopardy. I therefore con- 
sider that to wash a section of the book 
trade’s dirty linen in public is, to say the 
least, ill-timed. Sir Basil is a party to 
the Net Book Agreement both as a 
publisher and a bookseller. In my 
experience the general public lump the 
book trade together, whether it be 
antiquarian, secondhand, new, or even 
periodicals, and Sir Basil’s action at 
this time will not help the champions of 
the Net Book Agreement when they start 
their defence.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN Paxton 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset 


Slaves for Sale in Mecca 


Sm—In your issue of August 4th, your 
correspondent states that “ slavery in its 
‘classical’ form is still practised (inter 
alia) in the Trucial States.” 


It is extremely doubtful whether this 
is so. In this British-protected state it 
is discouraged by law ; slaves are entitled 
to apply for manumission and most have 
done so. However, in the interior, 





notably the Buraimi Oasis and the 
surrounding areas, where I spent some 
months last year, grinding poverty 1s the 
lot of the ordinary folk who live in this 
primitive and backward region. These 
conditions have in the recent past been 
exploited by Saudi agents plentifully 
supplied with gold; younger children 
in large families are purchased to be 
sent as slaves to Saudi Arabia, thus help- 
ing to relieve the economic strain on 
hard-pressed households. 


So, although slavery in its “ classical ” 
form is not practised in the Trucial 
States, it is an area’ from which slaves 
are recruited. A solution might be 
found by the application of economic 
measures, ‘esigned to raise living 
standards to a level at which the people 
are enabled to resist the temptation to 
sell their offspring into slavery in order 
to relieve their necessity. 


It is to be hoped that the United 
Nations will give due consideration to 
the economic aspects of this problem, 
and recommend to interested govern- 
ments such measures as may be appro- 
priate to alleviate conditions, not only in 
the Trucial States but in other areas of 
the world where depressed living 
standards are an incentive to the 
recruitment of slaves. 


No such measures would be complete 
without corresponding pressure on the 
“employing” countries, mainly Saudi 
Arabia, to bring about changes in their 
economic structure, which at present 
makes the possession of slaves by a small 
but immensely wealthy segment of the 
community a social necessity.—Yours 
faithfully, W. O. LiTTLe 
Manama, Bahrain 


How Much Steel for 
Europe? 


Stmr—I read with great interest your 
article of July 7th. 


In working out, together with the 
public authorities, a new plan to 
develop its iron and steel capacity, our 
industry is merely taking part in the 
general trend of expansion of steel indus- 
tries throughout the world. The 
expected general increase in steel con- 
sumption is particularly certain for the 
French home market as a result of the 
French government’s policy of expand- 
ing industrial production and increasing 
national income during the next five 
years. In 1955 steel consumption per 
capita in France was 247 kilograms, as 
against 439 kilograms in Germany, 383 
in Great Britain and 623 in the United 
States. In view of this, French steel 
producers feel it appropriate to set up 
a modernisation and equipment pro- 
gramme destined to bring their annual 
raw steel production capacity from its 
present level of 13.5 million ingot tons 
to 17 million ingot tons in 1960-61. 

Such a programme is certainly no 
“more ambitious,” to quote the terms 
of your article, than those of our more 
direct competitors, especially the Ger- 
mans, who plan to increase production 
capacity from 21.3 million ingot tons 
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to 29 or 30 million ingot tons. The 
French steel programme is based on 
consumption estimates, and not on mere 
desire to maintain a balance between 
French and German production within 
the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, as some parts of your article 
would seem to imply. The French steel 
expansion programme will require 
important capital expenditure. Initia! 
estimates call for a total expenditure of 
350 to 375 billion francs, to be spread 
out over 4 to § years. But this financial 
effort is in no way disproportionate to 
the aims that will be attained ; nor in 
relation to the effort envisaged by Ger- 
man companies. 


The ratio of investment per ton of 
steel cannot be considered as an adequate 
basis for a comparison of the modernisa- 
tion and equipment effort between 
different steel industries. During the 
past ten years, the French steel industry 
has invested 445 billion francs (between 
1945 and 1955)—a considerable amount 
in view of our capacity. Though this 
outlay is important, when worked out 
on an investment per ton basis, it should 
be remembered that the programme 
achieved during this period was mainly 
concerned with the modernisation and 
development of the rolling mills, which 
explains the high cost of those invest- 
ments. To this is to be added the 
amount which our industry had to lay 
out for the reconstruction of equipment 
destroyed or damaged during the war. 
The investment programme for the 
future will be concerned mainly with 
the development of cast iron and ingot 
steel production capacity. Thus the 
investment per ton ratio will be con- 
siderably lower than under the previous 
programme.—Yours faithfully, 

J. Ferry, 
Délégué Général 
Chambre Syndicale de la 
Sidérurgie Francaise 


Mr Poole’s Bevanites 


Str—Whether the Middle Class Alliance 
and the People’s League for Defence of 
Freedom will prove any more lasting 
than their ephemeral prototypes remains 
to be seen. But their formation is a 
clear indication that our present electoral 
system fails to secure amongst the Con- 
servatives elected adequate representa- 
tion of middle-class views. Such a 
leavening would obviously be to the 
advantage of the party, as well as more 
satisfactory to those middle-class 
elements at present so disgruntled as, 
however reluctantly, to feel they have no 
option but to set up these “ pressure 
groups,” with their serious risk of 
undesirable wrangling in public. A more 
effective remedy would be the reform of 
our electoral system to provide that 
electors shall not only have a choice 
between parties but also freedom of 
choice between candidates of the party 
they support.—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN FiTzGERALp, 

Director and Secretary 

Proportional Representation Society, 
London, S.W.1 
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Joint Enterprise 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR: Studies of Overseas Supply. 

By H. Duncan Hall and C. C. Wrigley. 
HM Stationery Office and Longmans. 548 
pages. 37s. 6d. 


O anyone interested in the art or 

science of administration these 
studies are of absorbing interest. Some 
of them really read like history and to 
have made them do so is a most remark- 
able achievement. When one considers 
what the raw material must have been— 
the endless cables and minutes, notes 
and memoranda, filed in a way which can 
only have been a research student’s 
despair—it is remarkable that it has been 
found possible so surely to impress the 
magisterial hand. Yet the text reads like 
an objective study of documentary evi- 
dence; there are few signs of the 
influence of obiter dicta by those who 
witnessed or formed the events, little as 
some of these may be surprised by the 
present judgments. 


If the authors are right, the story on 
the whole is a cheering one. Some mis- 
takes were made, a few of them probably 
unavoidable ; but there were hardly any 
periods of administrative chaos. Ad- 
ministration responded to changing 
needs, and usually responded quite 
quickly and on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The British and the Americans had 
fundamentally different approaches and 
also fundamentally different political 
systems, yet they solved their joint 
problems well, and eventually found 
magnificent machinery in their Com- 
bined Boards. Yet even the Combined 
Boards were not left to die of old age ; 
they were liquidated if anything too 
soon rather than too late. 


To the authors it seems that the 
Combined Raw Materials Board was in 
general the most successful. It dealt 
with a sudden rush of problems in the 
early months of 1942 quickly and 
efficiently ; its recommendations were 
almost never challenged and were 
actually implemented with remarkable 
precision ; so long as the war lasted it 
carried confidence in the other countries 
as well as Great Britain and the United 
States; its techniques were ground- 
based and reliable and yet flexible. 
According to these studies, the experi- 
ences of the other Combined Boards and 
Joint Committees, with their varying 
degrees of effectiveness, showed how 
successful it was. 


Why was it the most successful, and 


why was it able to be successful at all ? 
The authors think it was the most suc- 
cessful, first because in raw materials the 
Commonwealth had, for once, as much 
to give as it could hope to receive ; and, 
secondly, because the essential machi- 
nery, either from foresight or from the 
blind pressure of administrative logic, 
existed and was working in Washington 
before the board was established and 
dignified. The men “down the line” 
had been working away and working 
together on the commodities for some 
time. The higher command of the board 
applied itself to exploiting what they 
could do, and to giving them support 
and authority. There were some joint 
mistakes of economic judgment ; but so 
far as the art of international co-opera- 
tion was concerned hardly a foot seems 
to have been put wrong. 


The impressive thing is that. it was 
possible at all. To those who know only 
the fundamental differences of approach, 
both to policy-making and to administra- 
tive architectonics on the two sides of 
the Atlantic, it might seem a miracle. 
Yet the .iuses which made for success 
proved to be quite decisive. The 
administrators down the line, working 
or: their commodity problems one by 
one, found a common, pragmatic and 
common-sense, attitude to the use of 
statistics ; they regarded implementation 
as well as recommendation as part of 
their problem, and attacked this also 
jointly (it was a great problem on the 
American side, hardly a problem at all 
on the British); and they were agreed, 
both British and Americans, in taking to 
themselves—without fear—freedom of 
manceuvre and responsibility according 
to the urgency and importance of par- 
ticular problems. They worked under 
free institutions ; and also they worked 
in the same office. 

A general point of great interest, 
which the authors of these studies bring 
out clearly, is that the Americans, 
because they came into the war more 
than two years later than Britain, did for 
the convenience of the British a number 
of things which they would not other- 
wise have done. Some of these things in 
the dispassionate light of history seem 
understandable but not too sensible. 
Most of them the Americans would 
never do again. 


The book, as will have been seen, 
gives most of its attention to supplies and 
to the United States ; but it also contains 
chapters on “ The Eastern Hemisphere” 
and on “ Scientific Collaboration.” 
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England and Young 
America 


THE FIRST RAPPROCHEMENT. 

By Bradford Perkins 

Pennsylvama University Press. London: 
Cumberlege. 269 pages 40s. 


hs is a matter for regret that the high 

cost of modern academic publishing 
will put this volume out of reach of the 
average library—still more of the average 
private purchaser For without doubt 
this is an important contribution to the 
history of Anglo-American relations 
Mr Perkins has taken the decade 1795 
to 1805 and put it through a fine sieve of 
scholarship going back at every point to 
the contemporary records, the ambassa- 
dors’ despatches, the Foreign Office and 
State Department archives, the Prime 
Ministerial and Presidential papers, the 
newspapers and pamphlets—in fact, 
almost everything which would throw 
light on the course of Anglo-American 
diplomacy during the period. He has 
done a splendidly thorough job—such a 
job, in fact, as one would expect from 
the son of the distinguished historian of 
that subsequent phase in Anglo- 
American relations, the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

The War of 1812 has seemed so much 
at odds with the basically sensible way 
in which Britain and its emancipated 
colonies have generally conducted their 
relations that historians have usually 
depicted it as a hangover from the War 
of Independence. In consequence, the 
years between have taken on the appear- 
ance of an uneasy armistice. Mr Perkins 
disposes finally of any such way of think- 
ing. He demonstrates conclusively that 
the years from Jay’s Treaty to Trafalgar 
saw a rapprochement, based on mutual 
respect and joint interest, which was 
none the less real for being short-lived. 
Indeed, so realistic was the basis for this 
understanding that in the light of it it 
is the War of 1812 which once again 
appears abnormal—a strange failure of 
“the forces working for comity between 
the United States and Great Britain,” as 
Mr Perkins calls them. 

At the same time Mr Perkins demon- 
strates that this sunny decade had to be 
worked for. First of all, Pitt and Adams, 
later Jefferson, Madison and Addington 
had to apply patience and realism to the 
task of maintaining good relations. In 
Liston and Rufus King each side was 
served by excellent ambassadors. (Mr 
Perkins has put Robert Liston on the 
map as one of the pioneers of Anglo- 
American understanding.) When these 
retired, the prickly Anthony Merry in 
America and the formal James Monroe 
in London failed to maintain the stan- 
dards of their predecessors, substituting 
the transmittal of grievances for the 
fostering of mutual understanding. All 
this and much more—war debts, 
impressment, neutrality disputes, boun- 
dary debates, Haiti and Louisiana—Mr 
Perkins relates, with accuracy, clarity 
and sympathy. This is a scholar’s book, 
but, like all good scholarship, it has a 
significance beyond the academic. 
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Formless Schools 


THE BOY AND HIS NEEDS. 
By Erich Meissner. 
Macdonald. 176 pages. 18s. 


be is depressing to review this book 
adversely, for Dr Meissner is a distin- 
guished teacher and one of much more 
than average sensitivity to the needs of 
boyhood. Moreover, embedded in a 
wilderness of quotat®.ns there are jewels 
of profound and original thinking. Yet 
the harsh fact remains that “The Boy 
and His Needs” is virtually unreadable ; 
partly because the author’s literary style 
is overloaded with staccato assertions, 
excessive references to the works of 
others and rhetorical questions, and 
partly because the book seems to have 
no form or pattern. 

It is impossible, at the end of the book, 
to say what Dr Meissner believes about 
almost any of the various aspects of 
education he has written about, while 
his expeditions into theology and moral 
philosophy are, to put it gently, obscured 
by a thick haze of verbal confusion. 
What. for example, is the reader to make 
of this not untypical passage which 
ilustrates both the limitations of the 
author’s prose style and his lack of 


clarity : 


Religious prudence cannot be taken for 
granted. It has to be cultivated. Know- 
ledge’ of Israel proves indispensable 
because, through it, criteria are gained. 
Without criteria there can be no prudence. 
One day the Great Debate will open. 
Those steeped in “ Gottesdummheit” 
(their name is Legion) will be at a loss. 
Salus ex Judacis est. And why? Hera- 
clitus said: “ Man, insofar as he is truly 
human, lives close to God.” 


It will also surprise English teachers 
to know that “ The large state schools in 
Britain are almost continental. Any 
Prussian school inspector could but 
approve of them.” One wonders how 
many maintained schools Dr Meissner 
has visited, how often he has met the 
boys who, today, grow up in them—is it 
unfair to suggest that Gordonstoun is 
not the best laboratory in which to study 
the theory and practice of education ? 


Plain Words on Money 


INTRODUCTION TO MONEY. 

By Honor Croome. 

Home Study Books. Methuen. 217 pages. 
10s. 6d. 


N RS CROOME’S “ introductions ” 

to economics, of which this is the 
latest, combine some of the best qualities 
of both teaching and journalism. She 
has the teacher’s instinct for what must 
come first in the understanding of a 
subject ; and she combines it with the 
journalist’s ability to spell out the essen- 
tials as slowly as need be, yet keeping 
the argument moving by lively illustra- 
tion and collosuial phrase. There is 
nothing slipshed about this book. Not 
only does Mrs Croome warn her reader 
on occasion of the “horrid complica- 
tions” that he is permitted, for the 
moment, to escape. There are also 
passages in this book which, though 


they may seem simple enough to him, 
have in fact been drafted very carefully 
indeed, against more sophisticated criti- 
cism. Thirdly, there is the book's 
realism. Pretty solid technically, it 
misses little of the broad contemporary 
scene. 

The book’s construction is conven- 
tional. There are four parts: the first 
is on the character of money and near- 
money ; the second is on the institutions 
of banking and the money market (but 
takes the money market and merchant 
banking before the commercial and cen- 
tral banks) ; the third part describes how 
the monetary system works or can be 
made to work ; and the fourth is on the 
foreign exchanges. The troubles come, 
inevitably, in Part III. Mrs Croome does 
well for the first half of it: her three 
chapters on changes in the value of 
money—their measurement, causes and 
effects—are superior to the ordinary 
textbooks. But when she passes to 
Keynes and to the aims and means of 
monetary policy, she gives as the key 
element in Keynesian analysis, not the 
interrelationships of “ real” and “ mone- 
tary” factors dealt in earlier, but the 
dubious stagnation thesis—the “ built-in 
bias,” as she puts it, of the private enter- 
prise economy towards depression. Mrs 
Croome’s development of this thesis to 
cover contemporary problems—mone- 
tary policy is needed to overcome the 
bias to depression, but monetary policy 
is itself inflation-prone—is a tour de 
force. But it does less than justice to 
Keynes and, though giving Mrs Croome 
scope for a wide, and wise, discussion of 
“employment policy,” leaves too little 
room for the specific problems of 
“ monetary policy ” on which one would 
expect enlightenment in a book with this 
title. 

Part IV, on the foreign exchanges and 
international policy, is neatly done, 
except that there is no particular refer- 
ence to the sterling area. Or is this 
prophetic ? 


Sharing Turkish Spoils 
ENGLAND AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 
The Vital Years: 1914-1921. 

By Elie Kedourie. 
Bowes and Bowes. 236 pages. 30s. 


HE “ vital years ” are those in which 
the Allies first promised themselves 
shares of the unconquered Ottoman 
Empire and then, when they had won it, 
fell to quarrelling between themselves 
and with their Arab helpers. over the 
spoils. The sources the author uses are 
Arab as well as European, and he pro- 
duces some interesting evidence that the 
Arabs—if the Sharifian family and a few 
of its emissaries can be called “the 
Arabs "—knew in 1915-1916 of Anglo- 
French intentions to annex parts of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, and grew 
vociferous about broken promises only 
later, when times and their fortunes had 
changed. 
But though interesting and very well 
written, the book is irritating on more 
than one count. First, its author is 
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determined to press home a theory, no 
matter what the evidence that, in his 
scholarly honesty, he cites to sugges: 
that it does not hold water. This theory 
is that some races are born administra- 
tors—the meticulous British and, in their 
more easy-going but steady way, the 
Turks. Others, notably the Arabs, ar< 
not. Therefore when the Allies 
destroyed the Ottoman system oo! 
administration they were in duty bound 
to all would-be livers of quiet lives in 
the Middle East to replace it with 
another as adequate. This they 
attempted to do in the Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment of 1916, which would have given 
Britain and France control of the whole 
area. Their. project failed chiefly 
through collapse of the will to work it, 
and it is in analysing this collapse that 
Mr Kedourie, carried away by his long- 
ing for the might-have-been, lays ques- 
tionable emphasis on the reasons why 
the agreement petered out. 

Rightly enough, he attributes its defeat 
to the shift of western opinion from 
imperialism to the climate of the Four- 
teen Points ; to British fears of a French 
foothold in the Levant ; and to British 
individuals with “ personal involvement 
in the cause of Arab nationalism.” 
Causes he mentions but fails properly to 
stress are the total unwillingness of an 
England busy demobilising, and building 
homes fit for heroes, to take on the 
number of commitments he would have 
liked to see it shoulder, and the irresisti- 
bility of the strongest postwar force in 
Arab politics—the societies and move- 
ments modelled on the Young Turks for 
whom desert kings were no match. 

No doubt Mr Kedourie’s dream world 
would have suited the minorities to one 
of which he belongs, but it was practical 
politics only if attained at the point of 
agun. It was brought about, for a while, 
by General Gouraud ; did Mr Kedourie 
welcome France’s arrival at Damascus 
in 1920? He does not say. 

His second major defect is his virtual 
omission of the Balfour Declaration and 
the foundation of the Jewish Nationa! 
Home. This, more than any other event 
of the period, has coloured British rela- 
tions with the Middle East. “ Disturb- 
ances” over Jewish immigration began 
as early as 1921, and, without a chapter 
on Palestine, the book’s title and sub- 
utle are misnomers. 


North-East Passage 


THE NORTHERN SEA ROUTE AND 
THE ECONOMY OF THE SOVIET 
NORTH. 

By Constantine Krypton. 

Methuen. 228 pages. 21s. 


Ts Northern Sea Route is the 
North East Passage of the Eliza- 
bethans. It is the shipping Jane which 
runs round the north of Eurasia, using 
the Arctic Ocean to link the Atlantic 
with the Pacific, or, as Russians see it, 
European Russia with Far Eastern 
Russia. For this last reason, and for 
the access it gives to arctic Siberia, the 
Soviet government has made great and 
spectacular efforts to make use of it. It 
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has spent large sums on organising this 


_effort (for which a special government 


department was set up): on icebreakers, 
on aerial support, and on scientific work 
which includes the most detailed pro- 
gramme of sea ice research that any 
country has ever set up. What prompts 
this great outlay—economics or 
strategy ? That is the question to which 
the West seeks an answer, and this book 
finds one for it. 

Dr Krypton has good qualifications 
for doing so. Before leaving Russia 
during the war, he worked for a number 
of years in the Soviet government de- 
partment concerned, where he had 
access to files and archives that no 
western investigator has ever seen; 
further, he has a scholarly attitude of 
mind, as was evident from his earlier 
book on the pre-revolutionary history 
of the Northern Sea Route. He 
examines in detail the economic potential 
of the areas of Siberia served by the 
sea route, and contrasts it with the 
freight actually carried. This leads him 
to the conclusion that it is not the sea 
route but the great northward-flowing 
rivers on which the economy of the 
north depends; that the sea route, 
therefore, is being developed primarily 
for strategic reasons. 

There is certainly something in the 
argument, but it is somewhat overstated. 
It is likely that strategic and economic 
motives are both present ; and also, one 
guesses, a third factor, which can exist 
only in a totalitarian country—the urge 
to do something unusual or spectacular 
for its own sake, without paying too 
close attention to the economic results. 


Selections in a Mirror 


THE HERITAGE OF ENGLAND IN 
COLOUR. 

Photographs by A. F. Kersting. ‘Text by 
John Bledlow. 

Batsford. 110 pages. 16s. 


AxCtEs book of pictures of the 
English scene ? Yes; and there 
was a place for this one. Not just 
because the forty coloured photographs 
are beautiful, but also because they are 
only forty. It must have torn Mr 
Kersting’s heart to pare down his list 
of buildings and other symbols of the 
English heritage so ruthlessly, but it 
was worth the effort ; exhaustive collec- 
tions are say’ When exhausting as well. 
In this case, the reader who complains 
of getting only five castles, seven 
cathedrals, and four views of Oxford 
and Cambridge will be paying the book 
an oblique compliment. The marvel is 
that in so small a compass such a repre- 
sentative group of national symbols has 
been brought together without any loss 
of spaciousness or of the publishers’ 
high standard of presentation. 
Buildings are not Mr Kersting’s only 
themes. He finds room for village 
greens, with cricket (Godstone) and 
horse-pond (Finchingfield); for HMS 
Victory and Hadrian’s Wall; for 


blossom and autumn leaves, lawns and 
daffodils ; and for river scenes that 
range from the too little prized view 
from Waterloo Bridge to old mills, water 


of the ’thirties.” 


meadows, and the boating reaches of 
Henley and Windsor. But, of course, it 
is the palaces and colleges, ruined 
abbeys and peerless cathedrals, inns, 
castles and great country houses that 
murror the past to greatest effect. The 
changeable play of season and sunlight 
on English stone and brick is here cap- 
tured more faithfully than in the com- 
Ppanion volume, “London in Colour.” 
Mr Bledlow’s notes on the pictures and 
his 22-page historical introduction 
ramble through the centuries so 
beguilingly that the reader, happily 
bemused among royal licences to 
crenellate and farmers’ ordinaries, 
emerges with a surprising amount of 
new information and not the slightest 
feeling of having worked for it. It is 
hard to think of anybody for whom this 
book would not be a welcome gift. 


Order Out of Chaos 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WEST 
INDIES. 

By J. H. Parry and P. M. Sherlock. 
Macmillan. 316 pages. 18s. 


HILE the area with which this 

book deals is a natural geo- 
graphical unit, it is politically and 
historically disunited. Not only are its 
peoples largely transplanted; this is 
equally true of their physical surround- 
ings in the forms of domestic animals 
and remunerative plants. And they have 
been transplanted not from one but from 
many places of origin. Hence it is no 
mean achievement on the part of the 
authors, respectively Professor of His- 
tory and Vice-Principal of the Univer- 
sity College of the British West Indies, 
to have canalised the diverse racial and 
cultural streams that have contributed to 
the complex past of the West Indies into 
a coherent and logical narrative of 300 
pages. 

The many strands of past history are 
woven into a comprehensible pattern ; 
in more recent times, controversial topics 
such as the impact of the United States 
on the West Indies are handled dis- 
passionately and objectively. There is 
a good, clear account of recent develop- 
ment in Puerto Rico with “ the evidence 
which it affords of the administrative 
competence of the Island Government 
and the extraordinary corporate enthu- 
siasm . . . which has replaced thé apathy 
The Puerto Rican 
Estado libre asociado is, as the authors 
point out, a constitutional status unique 
in the world. 

More, on the other hand, might have 
been said on the remarkably sustained 
totalitarian dictatorship of General 
Trujillo of San Domingo, whether on 
the presidential throne or behind it. 
And more, too, perhaps, in the chapter 
on “ The Caribbean Colonies, 1918-54,” 
on the immense help brought by the 
British taxpayer under the development 
and welfare legislation to a region which 
admittedly had suffered from previous 
neglect. 

“The British West Indies in the 
middle nineteenth century formed a rich 
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and varied museum of antiquated con- 
stitutional and administrative devices.” 
With this sentence the authors begin 
their chapter on “Patterns of Colonial 
Government.” It is a tribute to their 
complete mastery of their subject, their 
sense of proportion and their balanced 
outlook that they have produced from 
the chaos of their material so clear and 
readable a volume, even if the last 
chapter is a little reminiscent of the best 
sort of blue book. On the other hand, 
it is a pity that so many of the illustra- 
tions of what is after all a history, tech- 
nically good as they all are, should be 
devoted to occupational subjects. More 
photographs of historic buildings might 
well have been substituted for those of 
the all too familiar sugar-cane, coconuts 
and bananas. 


Kuwait in Retrospect 


KUWAIT AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
By H. R. P. Dickson. Allen and Unwin. 
627 pages. 75s. 


EVENTY-FIVE shillings will bring 
the collector of Arabiana a handsome 
book, beautifully printed, some glossy 
photographs of the chief personalities in 
Kuwait today, a few snapshots that well 
illustrate the text, and many miscella- 
neous jottings from the life and times of 
the greatest living authority on the Gulf 
Arab. But this is a lot to pay for a book 
that is a scrapbook, even by the standards 
of Arabists. It contains bits of history, 
folklore, bon mots, proverbs, anecdotes, 
recipes and fragments, some not else- 
where available, that are useful to the 
historian of Kuwait or the student of 
tribal genealogy, but it says virtually 
nothing (except in one photograph of 
the well-to-do sitting on the tasteful 
chintzes of an oil-company interior) 
about the difficult and absorbing topic of 
Arab adjustment to the new world 
created by oil, money and communica- 
tions. 

It turns its back on all such bustle, in 
order to flip over the pages of a diary of 
life lived at a serener pace. Only an occa- 
sional burst of haste or excitement—a 
punitive raid or a chase after a runaway 
camel—tempers days made or marred by 
the capture of a pregnant lizard and its 
leisurely preparation for the pot. The 
record of many such days in the years 
1939-45 shows how greatly distance is 
capable of reducing worry. Tucked into 
a loop in the end-paper is a handsome 
reproduction of a War Office map. But 
its date is 1935, so that it marks neither 
the oil-port of Ahmadi nor the state’s 
new arteries. This was, not is, Kuwait. 


Books Received 


DEVELOPMENTS IN’ AFRICA 


ECONOMIC 
1954-1955. 
United Nations, New York. London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 107 pages. 7s. 


YEARBOOK OF Foop AND AGRICULTURAL 
Statistics: 1955 Volume IX, Part I, 
Production. 

Food and Agriculture Organisation, Rome. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
427 pages. 17s. 6d. 
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UNITED (2) NATIONS 
WEY 


PUBLICATIONS 
Now Available 


World Economic Survey 1955 
201 pp. 14s. (14s. 10d.) 


A comprehensive and analytical study of the world economy. 
International trade and payments, primary and industrial 
production in both private enterprise and centrally planned 
economies are fully surveyed against the background of 
developments since World War II, and the more recent 
economic trends during 1955. The prospects for 1956 are 
also discussed. 

A unique feature of this Survey is the assessment of econ- 
omic progress in the post-war decade. 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1955 
236 pp. 18s. 9d. (19s. 10d.) 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1955 
248 pp. 18s. (19s. 6d.) 


Economic Developments in Africa 1954-55 
100 pp. 7s. (7s. 4d.) 


A review of the growth of economic activity in Africa during 
the past two years which surveys the difference in the 
economic structure of the principal regions and the differing 
rates of development in each. Chapters are included on 
agricultural production, mining and mineral production, 
fuel and power and secondary industries, foreign trade, and 
investment. 


Economic Developments in the Middle East 
1954-1955 
IIs. 


IS! pp. (ths. 7d.) 


One complete chapter of this Survey is devoted to the growth 
of the petroleum industry in the area. Production and 
transport, foreign trade and payments, price, monetary and 
fiscal changes, and development programmes are also fully 
covered. 


Prices in brackets include postage 
United Nations publications are available from 
HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, at H.M.S.O. Shops 
or through any bookseller 








AGAIN e e e Matson Lines 


across the PACIFIC to 


NEW ZEALAND 
AND AUSTRALIA 


VIA HAWAII - TAHITI « SAMOA « FiJl 





The new liners MARIPOSA and MONTEREY will 
sail every 24 days from San Francisco & Los Angeles 


FIRST SAILING OCTOBER 1956 


For sailing dates, fares and reservations, consult 
your Travel Agent or Matson Lines Offices, 
Holland Building, 120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 











Hered a merchant. form which 


Keally kaowe tht courilty 
Shipping & Insurance Agents. 
Shippers of Rubber, Tin and Coconut Oil. 
Importers and Distributors of 
Building & Electrical Materials, 
Engineering, Steel and many other 
products from British Factories. 






LLOYDS AGENTS IN PENANG SINCE 1847 


1e- veach a widtee mavkoee 
al lebs wht... conbilt 


SANDILANDS 
BUTTERY « Co.Ltd 


CHARTERED BANK CHAMBERS, SINGAPORE. 


29 BEACH ST., PENANG - PUDU RD., KUALA LUMPUR. 
and at Ipoh and Kota Baru. 





>. 
= «© >. 
Cable Address: SANDBUT, SINGAPORE . . - 


London Office: 2 Metal Exchange Buildings, London, E.C.3. Tel: MANsion House 4521. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 











Battle in Chicago 


Chicago, Tiesday 
T the Democratic convention, Mr Adlai Stevenson is 
waging a hard fight for the presidential nomination 
which was thrust upon him four years ago. Balloting had 
not begun when The Economist went to press. The first two 
days of the week had been taken up with various rituals in 
the convention amphitheatre, and negotiations between 
politicians in the air-conditioned rooms and corridors 
of Chicago’s main hotels. Except for this single week once 
every four years an American political party is little more 
than a loose confederation of state parties. It must be 
conjured into a sense of cohesion before each presidential 
election. This is the supreme purpose of the convention, 
and it justifies the high-spirited demonstrations, the windy 

oratory, the gusts of passion and the bursts of sentiment. 

To a remarkable extent, this year’s struggle for power 
within the Democratic party has been expressed in semantic 
terms. Mr Stevenson, who seeks to continue, in a different 
context, Mr Eisenhower’s role of reconciling groups and 
races, has adopted “ moderation ” as his slogan. By fasten- 
ing on this word as the object of his scorn, Governor Harri- 
man of New York has elevated it into a political issue. On 
the other hand, the South came to this convention 
determined to avoid a split over the anguishing problem of 
greater civil rights for Negroes, and was willing to stand by 
the party’s platform if only the words “Supreme Court 
decision ” were excluded. 

Last week began well for Mr Stevenson. Senator 
Kefauver had switched to him and was asking his delegates 
to do likewise ; tabulations in the press were suggesting 
that Mr Stevenson was already within sight of the 6864 
votes needed for the nomination, and he had the further 
psychological advantage of being on the native ground of 
his home city. It was Mr Stevenson’s objective to start 
with so much initial strength that when the balloting actually 
began, the various delegates pledged to cast at least a 
courtesy vote for such “ favourite sons ” as Senators Johnson 
of Texas and Symington of Missouri, and Governors 
Lausche of Ohio and Williams of Michigan, would quickly 
rally to Mr Stevenson’s banner and make his victory final. 
Mr Stevenson would thus be above the need for bargaining : 
he would be able to choose his vice-presidential running 
mate on his merits and could enter the electoral campaign 
without any inconvenient political commitments. — 

The success of this strategy depended on obtaining sub- 
stantial support from the South, as well as from a high 
proportion of Mr Kefauver’s delegates and those who are 
formally uncommitted. The southerners regard Mr Steven- 





son as the least objectionable of the major candidates, 
because they are satisfied that he understands their 
problems. But they reserved their final decision until they 
were certain what the party platform would be. This gave a 
crucial significance to the attempts of the platform com- 
mittee to find a suitable formula on civil rights. 


* 


The first major surprise came in the middle of last week. 
Mr Stevenson, confident of southern support and evidently 
worried by the effect on uncommitted northerners of 
Governor Harriman’s imputation that he had become the 
captive of the South, let it be known that he favoured 
explicit reference in the Democratic platform to the Supreme 
Court’s famous decision against racial segregation in publicly 
financed schools. Although the wisdom of this move was 
passionately debated by Mr Stevenson’s staff both before 
and after it had been taken, the immediate reactions seemed 
to justify the risk. The southerners continued to show a 
conciliatory attitude in the platform committee and the 
chances of Governor Harriman, whom the South detests, 
because of his radical views on civil rights, appeared to have 
been further undermined even before his arrival at the 
convention. 

Governor Harriman’s arrival itself did nothing to reverse 
that impression. Despite his narrow electoral victory in 
New York in 1954, he showed at his first press conference 
in Chicago that he is still lacking in the magnetic qualities 
of a popular leader. In fumbling fashion he called for 
clarity in the expression of American foreign policy, and 
repeated in a lacklustre voice his mechanical phrases about 
his horror of “ moderation” and his “deep sincerity” on 
civil rights. 

It was at this moment that Mr Truman chose to enter the 
fight in an attempt to bring off an unprecedented coup by a 
former President with no political machinery and patronage 
at his disposal—to reverse the trend of a national convention. 
The old chieftain has renounced the trappings of power, but 
he still desires the obeisance. He is enormously popular in 
the party, because his astonishing victory in 1948 against 
all odds offers ground for hope in 1956. Mr Truman gave 
himself a tremendous build-up by promising to announce on 
Saturday the candidate of his choice. This kept the spot- 
light on him constantly, and he visibly loved every minute 
of it. 

If Mr Truman had declared for Mr Stevenson he would 
have guaranteed party unity, and helped to ensure a 
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nomination on the first ballot. His strong and reiterated 
endorsement of Governor Harriman meant that there 
would be a battle, but he was setting himself an enormous 
task in trying to put across Mr Harriman’s candidacy at 
the eleventh hour. It soon became apparent that the old 
professional, Mr Truman, had seriously underestimated the 
new professionalism of that former amateur, Mr Stevenson. 
It evas already too late for Mr Truman to build up a winning 
combination. It is true that some highly-strung politicians 
and commentators behaved as if the Stevenson coalition 
was disintegrating, and while the delegates streamed into 
their hotels, the spotlight switched rapidly from Mr Truman 
to Senator Lyndon Johnson, the “ favourite son” of Texas, 
who promptly announced that he was a serious candidate. 
Many southerners would now back Mr Johnson, who must 
know that he is unlikely to be nominated because, like 
President Eisenhower, he has recently had a heart attack. 
But a respectable total on the first ballot would give him the 
opportunity of bargaining with Mr Stevenson over the 
selection of the vice-presidential candidate and the disposal 
of party patronage. If northern votes deserted to Mr 
Harriman, Mr Stevenson would have to meet the 
southerner’s price. If he declined to do so, Senator 
Johnson might really run seriously or might well choose a 
propitious moment to throw his strength to a compromise 
candidate such as Senator Symington of Missouri. 


* 


The candidacy of Senator Symington, about which 
political pundits have been talking for at least three years, 
is a curious phenomenon. It is based on the so-called “ law 
of availability.” Mr Symington comes from a border state, 
is very handsome, is of the right age, and his views on the 
most controversial issues of the day are unknown. He is a 
northerner who is entirely acceptable to the South, and fits 
the mythical image of the dark horse emerging suddenly 
from a locked convention. The main difficulty about 
Senator Symington is that he is almost unknown to the 
general public except for his maladroit performance on the 
television screen during the McCarthy hearings and for 
his one-man war against the Department of Defence on 
behalf of bigger and better armaments. Moreover, Mr 
Symington has given no sign whatever in his public per- 
formances that he is of presidential calibre. 

In this confusion, Mr Stevenson has a number of factors 
running powerfully in his favour. For months he has been 
doing his homework, unencumbered by public office, in 
building up support across the country. Since his defeat in 
Minnesota by Senator Kefauver, he has become a far more 
effective candidate, and now gives the appearance of being 
a real fighter. But most important of all, while Mr Harriman 
is attacking Mr Stevenson’s “ middie of the road ” approach, 
great figures in the liberal pantheon, such as Mrs Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Mr Walter Reuther, and Senator Lehman of 
New York, are tirelessly assuring their admirers that Mr 
Stevenson is sound on all the essential issues. 

Mr Truman’s dramatic intervention may make Mr 
Stevenson’s candidature, if he gets it, more worthwhile. 
He will have triumphed as a politician over Mr Truman and 
the old-style political operators with whom the ex-President 
still surrounds himself. And in the eyes of the country he 
will have finally cut his main link with a Democratic regime 
that still arouses memories of distaste among many inde- 


pendent and Democratic voters who supported Mr 
Eisenhower in 19§2. 
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Before the Ballot 


Chicago, Thursday 

S the delegates filed into the convention hall to nominate 
A a candidate for the Presidency, it looked as if only a 
miracle could prevent Mr Stevenson from gaining a swift 
and decisive victory. For when the dust thrown up by 
Mr Truman’s bomb had settled, it was apparent that very 
few delegates had gone over to Governor Harriman and 
it seemed clear that Senator Johnson had not been in time 
to rally the solid South. California, Michigan, New Jersey 
and Arkansas affirmed their support for Mr Stevenson. 
Governor Harriman could do little but deny that he had 
conceded the nomination to his opponent. To Mr Steven- 
son’s aides, things “ looked marvellous.” 

Mr Stevenson cleared what may have been his final 
hurdle when the convention approved a tortuous com- 
promise on civil rights. As hammered out by the platform 
committee, the formula recognises the Democratic party’s 
conviction that the Supreme Court’s ruling on segregation 
is the “law of the land” but repudiates any use of force 
in carrying it out. The revolt against this casuistical solu- 
tion was organised on the floor of the convention by men 
committed to Mr Stevenson, and this did further damage 
to the notion that Mr Harriman and his supporters were 


, the only true liberals in the field. It involved the risk of a 


final split between Mr Stevenson’s northern and southern 
supporters for the benefit of some dark horse candidate 
waiting in the wings. But when it came to the point, the 
majority of the delegates—as well as Mr Truman—were 
unwilling to sacrifice party unity. An attempt to strengthen 
the platform’s stand on civil rights was rejected without 
even a roll call. 

The party platform, as presented to the convention, 
features such traditional Democratic causes as the fight 
against monopolies, a higher minimum wage, rigid and high 
price supports for farmers and tax relief. But it contains 
one element that is a startling departure from the history 
and traditions of the Democratic party: it demands greater 
protection against foreign imports on the ground that the 
trade policies of the present Administration are sacrificing 
American industry to sub-standard labour abroad. 


West of Suez 


Mé CHARLES WILSON, the irrepressible Secretary 
of Defence, appears to be the only member of the 
Administration who feels that the Suez crisis is a “ minor 
upset” and “a relatively small thing.” President Eisen- 
hower and the rest of his team have been doing their best 
to bring home to the American public the gravity of the 
issue and to divert attention, for a moment at least, from 
the carnival in Chicago. Before Mr Dulles left for the 
London conference both he and the President sought to 
arrive at some statement of the American position. Mr 
Eisenhower expressed the strong hope “that this very 
serious difficulty will be settled by peaceful means” and 
said that he could not conceive of military force “ being a 
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good solution.” But he was.careful not to say that the 
United States would oppose the use of force “under any 
circumstances.” Mr Dulles took a somewhat stronger stand 
and emphasised the immense importance of the Suez Canal 
to the economic prosperity of Europe and to the security 
of the western powers. He admitted, however, that the 
United States had “given no commitments of any kind” 
on what it would do if the London conference fails to 
arrive at a decision or if Egypt rejects a formula for inter- 
national supervision. 

Before embarking on the London venture, the Adminis- 
tration took steps to avert possible attacks from the Demo- 
crats and certain Latin American nations. The President 
invited congressional leaders of both parties, including 
such senior Democrats as Senator Johnson, Senator George 
agd Representative Rayburn, to a special meeting at the 
White House. There he outlined the military and political 
aspects of the crisis and disclosed that he was not 
planning at present to call Congress back into special session. 
Mr Dulles also conferred with ambassadors from twenty 
Latin American republics. Although President Eisenhower 
has said flatly that “the conditions are not the same” for 
Suez and for Panama, the issue of unilateral American con- 
trol over the Panama Canal may well arise. Mr Truman 
may have made this more likely by declaring blithely in 
Chicago that he had long favoured the internationalisation 
of a number of strategic waterways including both the Suez 
and Panama Canals. 


Oil Prepares for Crisis 


NEW “Middle East Emergency Committee” to 

pool the resources of the American oil industry to 
meet the needs of Europe and the United States if the Suez 
Canal were closed to oil tankers, was formed this week 
in Washington under the wing of the Office of Defence 
Mobilisation. By guaranteeing the thirteen oil companies 
that make up the committee immunity from prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws, the government has cleared the 
ground for an international supply operation which, if it 
became necessary, might well surpass in scale that carried 
out after the closure of Abadan. Plans to meet the 
emergency will include the pooling, without regard to 
ownership, of the companies’ tankers and storage facilities ; 
inter-company sales and exchanges of crude oil and refined 
products to make the most efficient use of scarce tanker 
tonnage for American and European needs ; and greater 
crude output in the United States and Venezuela. 

These plans show how far the American oil industry is 
prepared to go in helping Europe to secure its essential oil 
supplies, and some means may also be found to reduce 
the dollar payments that these arrangements inevitably 
entail. The 84 million tons of Middle East crude that were 
shipped through the Suez Canal to the United States last 
year could, in an emergency, be replaced by American 
domestic supplies. But the stake of the American oil 
companies in the Suez Canal is much larger than this. 
Although less than six per cent of the crude oil produced 
in the Middle East in 1955 was shipped to the United 
States, more than fifty-seven per cent of Middle East output 
was owned by American companies, who sold it mainly for 
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consumption in Europe and shipped it through the Suez 
Canal or by pipeline to the Mediterranean. The pro- 
portion of proved reserves in the Middle East which are 
owned by American companies is eve: higher, and as these 
reserves are expected to play a progressively more 
important part in supplying both Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere demand, the American oil companies in the 
Middle East have as much to lose as have their European 
competitors. But one group in the American oil industry, 
while contributing to the solution of Europe’s supply 
problems, would stand to benefit from a crisis: the 
domestic producers of crude oil who topped a long campaign 
against oil imports by submitting only this week a formal 
protest to the government. 


A Peculiar Honour 


Washington, D.C. 


HE Vice Presidency, which provided this week’s 
Democratic Convention with one of its main points 
of interest and which may provide next week’s Republican 
convention with its only spark of excitement, is a peculiar 
honour. It is often despised and yet much sought after. 
For the Vice President remains the only other man besides 
the President to be elected to office by the entire United 
States. He is the presiding officer of the Senate and the 
presidential crown prince. For a battle scarred political 
veteran near the end of his career this may be a crowning 
glory ; for a young, ambitious man the glittering title of the 
office may be a stepping stone to higher things. 

During the electoral campaign itself, the vice presidential 
candidate is likely to carry a full part of the burden and to 
obtain a full share of the credit. But immediately after the 
triumph of the inauguration comes the anticlimax : the 
vain search for powers inherent in his office. An interloper 
in the exclusive club formed by the Senate and an incon- 
gruous member of an executive team built around the 
President, the Vice President is the hanging participle of 
American government. Unless he already has influence in 
the Senate in his own right, through long previous service 
there, or, in a few cases, through service in the House of 
Representatives, his office cannot supply it. His share of 
the executive authority, which he may inherit at a moment’s 
notice, has, until very recently, been utterly dependent on 
the wishes of the President. 

When the President is alive and fit, the Vice President 
is usually left plenty of leisure in which to reflect on the 
irony of being the second man in the nation but wielding 
practically no positive power. When the President dies he 
becomes President, although it is impossible to tell from 
the syntax of the Constitution whether the “office” or the 
“ duties ” of the chief executive were supposed to pass to 
him. Tyler, who in 1841 was the first Vice President faced 
with the issue, took the office ; his action has since been 
confirmed by custom and, inferentially, by the wording of 
a constitutional amendment. In the case of presidential 
“inability” the Vice President is also supposed to take 
over, but the Constitution does not say, and no one has even 
decided, what determines inability. who establishes it, and 
whether the Vice President becomes acting or full President. 
From Tyler to Mr Truman seven Vice Presidents have 
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“IMAGINE ME WITH REAL PEARLS!" 


Not too long ago a string of pearls like this would 
have cost a small fortune. Today however... 
thanks to the cultured pearl process...their price 
is much more practical. Developed into a fine 
art by the Japanese, pearls are now produced 
in assembly-line fashion by placing small shell 
particles into live oysters. Returned to the ocean, 
each oyster will form a pearl around its ‘‘nucleus”’ 
within 3 to 4 years. Such pearls, when of top 
quality, are detectable from natural pearls only 
through the aid of special laboratory equipment. 


Serving the 15 million dollar Japanese Pearl 
Industry...financing the importers and exporters 
of cultured pearls...has long been a specialty of 
Bank of America’s International Department. 
By providing on-the-spot service through our 
branches at home and abroad, Bank of America’s 
International Department gets the job done 
quickly, with a minimum of red tape. We think 
we could similarly serve your business or indus- 
try. Why not ask us about it? 


Bank of America 





OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London, Manila, Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Osako, Bangkok, Guam ¢« REPRE- 
SENTATIVES: New York, Mexico City, Milon, Peris, 
Zurich, New Dethi, Havona, Rio de Joneiro, Beirut 
BANK OF AMERICA International —(a wholly owned 
subsidiory): Nev York, Duesseldoif, Singapore, Poris 
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Fly around 
the Continent... 


ON A CIRCLE TRIP TICKET! 





Visit more cities .. . Save on your fares . . . Flying 
over on business? On holiday? Whichever it is, use 
KLM’s Circle Trip scheme, which covers the whole 
Continent, to get the most out of your visit. Stop 
anywhere en route — stay as long as you like — and 
enjoy KLM service all the way. KLM Circle Trips reduce 
travel costs. For example, normal London-Rome 
return fare £50.3.0d. KLM Circle Trip fare London- 
Amsterdam-Luxemburg-Nice-Rome-Geneva- 
Brussels-London only £51.14.0. 


Book kim Circle Trips through your 
usual Travel Agent or ktm Royal 
Dutch Airlines, London, 
Birmingham, Manchester and 
Dublin. 
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inherited the Presidency. The four who filled out uncom- 
pleted terms in the nineteenth century were not later elected 
in their own right ; the three who did so in the twentieth 
century were. 

A vice presidential candidate is usually chosen to 
“balance the party ticket,” either geographically or 
idealogically. Sometimes he is a member of the same 
political faction as the presidential candidate but appeals 
to a different racial, religious, economic or regional group ; 
sometimes he is a member of an opposite faction whose 
votes are needed to build up a majority in the convention 
or of one which has been defeated in the convention and 
needs to be conciliated for the election. For such reasons 
Vice Presidents are often taken from populous states—there 
has been an exceptionally large number from New York, 
and Mr Nixon is from California. 

In the great majority of cases a vice presidential candidate 
is not given a second nomination. During his four years 
of frustration a Vice President has usually made too many 
enemies. Since the Republican party was founded a century 
ago only one Republican President has ever lived through 
two complete terms; no Republican Vice President has 
ever been chosen for a second term. This year the second 
taboo may be broken, unless Mr Stassen has his way and 
upsets Mr Nixon’s applecart, but the Democrats have not 
given a moment’s thought to renominating Senator Spark- 
man of Alabama who ran with Mr Stevenson in 1952. 


* 


It would be wrong to conclude, however, that the suc- 
cessful presidential candidate can always dictate the choice 
of his running mate. None of the mediocre presidents 
between Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt was able to do 
so, and Roosevelt did not attempt it when he had the 
opportunity in 1904. Roosevelt himself had been forced 
as a vice presidential candidate on President McKinley by 
an Opportunistic combination of party bosses. 

It would also be wrong to imply that all Vice Presidents 
have been equally without merit. Some of them were 
grotesque, such as the vulgar, barely literate Kentuckian, 
Richard Mentor Johnson. Vice President Johnson, who had 
been foisted on to the Democratic convention by Andrew 
Jackson, openly kept three Negro mistresses and ran an 
inn during his incumbency. Some, like Vice President 
Adlai Stevenson, grandfather of the present Mr Stevenson, 
were chosen because their views on the most disputed issue 
of the. day were diametrically opposite to those of the 
President. 

But many Vice Presidents have had something to contri- 
bute. Until recently it had to be in the legislative sphere, 
since a rigid application of the principle of the separation 
of powers kept the heir-apparent out of the executive 
government. No Vice President sat in the Cabinet between 
1791 and 1918. When he did there was anxiety whether 
his presence was constitutional, and in 1925, when General 
Dawes was invited to attend he brusquely and publicly 
refused. But Vice Presidents who, like Curtis, the only 
man of Red Indian blood to serve in national office, and the 
late Mr Barkley, had been Senate majority leaders, or like 
Mr Garner had been Speaker of the House, used their 
experience and prestige to help push through the Adminis- 
tration’s legislative Unfortunately most of 


the experienced Vice Presidents broke with their chiefs 
before the end of their terms, or became infected by the 
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presidential bug through proximity to the throne. They 
then turned into leaders of the opposition, like Princes of 
Wales in the eighteenth-century England on which American 
institutions are modelled. 

More recently, with the end of the inhibitions about his 
taking part in the work of the executive, the Vice President 
has often undertaken presidential duties by delegation. The 
most striking examples of this have been Vice President 
Wallace’s headship of the War Labour Board, and Mr 
Nixon’s chairmanship of the Cabinet and the National 
Security Council during President Eisenhower’s absence. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether the enlargement of 
the Vice President’s function which has taken place under 
the Republican Administration can survive the special 
personal relationship between President Eisenhower and Mr 
Nixon. But, throughout the Vice Presidency’s mottled 
history, the idea that it could be made the stepping stone 
to the highest office has never wholly evaporated. No Vice 
President has succeeded, except by death, since Van Buren 
in 1833. But Mr Nixon’s ambitions and the eager com- 
petition among the Democratic party’s promising young 
men at Chicago shows that the office is again regarded as 
an apprenticeship rather than a dead end. 


Steel and Inflation 


AST week, the United States Steel Corporation raised 
its prices by an average of $8.50 a ton, presenting 
American industry with part of the bill for the recent strike 
which lasted thirty-four days and cost users over ten million 
tons of steel. This 6} per cent increase is less than most 
buyers expected and the corporation claims that it will 
not fully cover the additional wage costs. In return for 
such industrial statesmanship, the steel industry feels that 
the government should allow more rapid depreciation, for 
tax purposes, on the new steel plants that are to be built 
over the next three years. 

The increase in the price of steel has set off renewed but 
discordant discussion on the probable effects of the steel 
settlement on the American economy. Steel settlements set 
the standard for pay and benefits in steel fabricating, in the 
iron ore mines and in the aluminium industry where a brief 
strike has just ended. The new steel contract may also 
encourage Mr John L. Lewis to raise new wage claims for 
his coal miners. These are important segments of the 
economy, but many of the most important wage bargains, 
such as the agreement in the automobile industry, have 
already been struck and although the steel workers’ gains 
are substantial they should not be sufficient to set off another 
spiral of increases. 

Higher steel prices are likely to be passed on in full by 
the booming capital goods industries, but their impact on 
the prices of consumer goods will be less immediate. The 
cost of manufacturing a motor car, for example, will increase 
by less than $20. A more important question is whether the 
new level of steel prices will withstand the continuing in- 
crease of demand. Users had built up stocks in anticipation 
of a strike, but there is now a shortage of structural steels 
and of pipe supplies for the oil industry. And if prices con- 
tinue to rise in other parts of the economy, it seems unlikely 
that steel can be relied upon to hold the line. 
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Half Throttle for Air Freight 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ETTER financial weather is being forecast for the 
ten-year-old air freight industry, which has hitherto 
flown in turbulent economic air and suffered from poor 
business visibility. But the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
recently renewed for five years the certificates of the two 
largest domestic carriers of air freight and has granted 
them a limited right to carry mail, thus giving them some 
degree of certainty about future prospects. 

Of the ten domestic “all cargo” carriers which sprang 
up with high hopes in 1947, only two have survived. And 
of these, only Slick Airways derives any substantial por- 
tion of its revenue from freight operations. All the others 
have either taken a tailspin into bankruptcy or simply 
grounded their equipment as their operations grew more 
intermittent and less profitable. One new company, still 
flying, entered the business in 1951, and operates between 
New York, Florida and Puerto Rico. The Seaboard and 
Western company is the only all cargo airline flying 
between the United States and Europe. A number of 
factors account for the high rate of failure in the industry. 
They include powerful competition from the passenger 
airlines ; the absence of government subsidy in any of the 
forms enjoyed by the passenger carriers ; the irregular flow 
of freight coupled with the high costs of equipment and 
maintenance which requires aircraft to be used to the full 
if operating charges are to be kept to reasonable levels. 

Air freight, as such, did not come into existence until 
1944. Before that, only “air express,” at high rates, was 
flown under an arrangement between the Railway Express 
Agency and the passenger air lines. In 1945, approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 domestic “freight-ton” miles were 
flown, with the all-cargo lines carrying 24 per cent of 
the total. In 1954, they carried slightly more than 30 per 
cent of the freight with the passenger airlines flying the 
rest. By 1956, the total freight-ton miles flown on both 
passenger and all-cargo lines had increased to only 275 
million, far short of the billion tons which the CAB 
estimated, in 1949, as the potential for domestic air freight. 

Competition has been extremely bitter. The pas- 
senger airlines have consistently claimed that a combina- 
tion of passenger and freight carrying offers more 
economical and efficient service than the exclusive trans- 
port of cargo. The freight lines retort that the soundness 
of their operations is proved by the fact that more and 
more of the freight flown by the passenger lines is hauled 
in all-cargo aircraft. These are owned by the passenger 
airlines but are identical with those used by carriers-who 
concentrate on air freight. 

Since all civil aviation operations are regulated by the 
government, the CAB and the courts have been the arena 
in which the two groups have contended. The passenger 
lines have steadily objected to the granting of certificates 
to the freight carriers, the extension of their routes and 
the establishment of uniform rate schedules. Three of the 
major airlines were defendants in an anti-trust suit brought 
against them by Slick Airways on the charge of unfair 
competition and restraint of trade. The suit has been 
settled out of court. 

As a result of their difficulties, the cargo carriers have 
been forced to shift their emphasis from the haulage of 
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freight to contract flying—charter flights and the transport 
of military personnel and material. Without these military 
operations, the domestic air freight industry might well 
have died. The major source of revenue from genuine 
freight has come from carrying heavy industrial loads or 
perishables for which all-cargo aircraft are best suited. 

Even though it is still very much of a touch and go 
proposition,’ there seems to be little doubt that the air 
freight industry will find a way to survive. A new tariff, 
a rate of fifteen cents a pound, has been established with a 
minimum of only $1 per package. Conceivably, the whole 
attitude of shippers and forwarders will be changed by this 
attempt to open up a market for cheap air freight. If so, 
the industry may well shift to full throttle. 


The South Fights Back 


HILE the Democratic national convention has been 

hammering out a formula which, it hopes, will be 
satisfactory both to southern Democrats and to northern 
Negroes on whose support the party relies, the battle over 
racial segregation in the South itself has grown sharper. 
For more than forty years the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People has been leading Negroes 
in their long and wearying fight for equality. The Supreme 
Court’s famous decision barring racial segregation in 
publicly financed schools crowned years of effort by the 
Association’s lawyers. But in a number of southern states 
steps are being taken to evade or oppose the Supreme Court’s 
decision, and as many southerners hold the NAACP respon- 
sible for their present difficulties, some of their more rabid 
leaders have promised to “ liquidate ” it. 

The Association has been banned in Louisiana and 
Alabama, and in the latter state it faces a fine of $100,000 
for contempt of court, imposed when the NAACP refused 
to produce its records, particularly a list of its 14,500 
members in Alabama. Lawyers for the Association argued 
that its members would be exposed to economic pressures 
and possibly to violence if their names were revealed. This 
has, in fact, happened in a number of the more backward 
southern communities, and the fear of reprisals has kept 
many Negroes from seeking a test of their rights and civil 
liberties in the local courts. Measures against the NAACP 
are also being taken or are contemplated in other states. 
The Florida legislature has passed a Bill to investigate the 
Association in order to determine whether it is “ subversive,” 
and the Attorney-General of Georgia is pressing for legis- 
lation to outlaw it for seeking to destroy “ our traditional 
pattern of racial segregation.” 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People is not finding it easy to translate its legal 
victories into the realities of daily life. Moreover, at its 
recent convention the NAACP showed that it was aware 
that certain white liberal groups are drawing away from it 
and accusing it of acting too quickly for the Negroes’ 
ultimate benefit. The Association resents this charge and 
has pointed out that it is filing cases only in those states 


which have done nothing whatever towards complying with 
the Supreme Court’s verdict, 
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The World Overseas 








Midget Thrones and Dreams of Oil 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN MUKALLA 


HEN the Imam of Oman applied for entry to 

the Arab League, so the story goes, the League 
adjourned its session to find out where Oman was. Many 
Englishmen are no doubt equally uncertain of the where- 
abouts of such Arab states as Fadhli, Lower Yafai, Mahra, 
Bir Ali or Mausatta, for all of which they share some com- 
munal responsibility, and towards whose upkeep they pay, 
through the dark medium of the tax collector, some small 
contribution. 

No fewer than 23 such petty states comprise the Aden 
Protectorate (divided into two parts, western and eastern), 
and with each of their Sheikhs, Sultans, Emirs, Regents and 
Sherifs the British Government enjoys protective treaty 
arrangements. More than that, it subsidises their develop- 
ment and security, provides advisers for their advancement, 
and has got itself embroiled 


The political aspect of it can perhaps best be grasped in 
the Western Protectorate, the northern frontier of which 
marches exclusively with the Yemen. This contains most 
of the more jungly states, and its condition of internal dis- 
union may be gauged by the fact that goods travelling from 
Aden Colony to Dhala, a distance of 76 miles, have to 
pass through five separate states and are subject to five 
different customs dues. Parts of this country, much of 
which is harsh and mountainous, have still never been pene- 
trated by Europeans ; but each of the states is served by a 
British adviser (who sometimes handles three or four of 
them) and British-financed security forces are scattered 
through the territory, maintained chiefly by air from Aden. 

This place, the affairs of which frequently lapse into 
anarchy and tribal bloodshed, is a long, long way from 

stability or political cohesion. 





in a depressingly compli- 
cated tangle of intrigue and 
rivalry concerning their 
future: whether they should 
federate under British aus- 
pices, whether they should 
retain their present erratic 
relationships with each other 
and with Britain, or whether 
they should be absorbed into 
the territories of their push- 
ing but archaic northern 








The British idea of a federa- 
tion of its states, now thrown 
into the laps of the rulers, 
has not yet gone very far; 
not only are the rulers jealous 
of their own dignitaries and 
incomes, but people fear that 
a joint administrative struc- 
ture might develop into some 
kind of British colonial rule. 
The Western Protectorate is 
feudal country, in which 





























neighbours, Yemen and 

Saudi Arabia. The Protectorate states produce almost 
nothing, and often seem quite incorrigibly addicted to the 
pleasures of violence and deceit. The conscientious 
Englishman, having discovered Upper Aulaki on his map, 
may well go on to wonder why on earth a harassed British 
Government wants to have anything to do with it. 

Many of the Britons who work in the Protectorate have a 
disarmingly simple and old-fashioned answer. They say 
that Britain is in southern Arabia to help its inhabitants, to 
raise their standards, to induce in them some sense of 
serenity and to protect their interests against aggression. It 
may sound goody-goody, but for many of the men in the 
field it is happily true, ad a little more of the spirit among 
Britons elsewhere in the Middle East might have saved a 
lot of trouble. Beyond altruism, though, stands hard policy, 
and at the policy-making level Britain’s role in the Pro- 
tectorate (simplified and rationalised, of course) is at once 
political and economic. 


hereditary chieftains and 
their followers guard their prerogatives with a fierce 
medieval cunning. 

British interest in this disagreeable backwater has never 
been very constructive. The total British expenditure on 
education there in 1953-54 was not much more than the 
Governor’s salary ; when £4 million was requested for the 
development of the whole Protectorate in the years 1955-60, 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund granted a total 
of £770,000. Nevertheless, it is largely the social progress 
that has been achieved that has re-aroused the acquisitive 
instincts of the Yemenis. The Yemen does not recognise 
Britain’s right to be in the Protectorate, and claims, on the 
usual historical grounds, to own the whole of it ; but recent 
attempts to encourage subversion across the border have 
probably been inspired chiefly by the fear of neighbourly 
progress, allied of course with sentiments of muzzy anti- 
imperialism. 

In fact, the British Government is obviously far less inter- 
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ested in the territory per se than in its position as a buffer 
between Aden Colony and the rest of the Arab world, which 
nowadays can only be regarded. as unfriendly to British 
interests. The Western Protectorate is Aden’s hinterland, 
and if it was not under British protection (so the theorists 
say) Aden itself would be difficult to hold. This is not a 
strategic matter, but a political one (though British interest 
ir the states of the hinterland first developed because of the 
need to secure Aden militarily). Nobody can really imagine 
the Yemenis rushing on Aden. But they have shown in the 
frontier areas how easy it is, with a gift rifle or the promise 
of benefits, to gain the support of the poor Arab ; and con- 
tro] of the Protectorate would give them access to many very 
poor and vaguely disgruntled Arabs within the colony itself. 

The little rulers of the Protectorate, though with one or 
two notable exceptions unreliable and avaricious, are 
unlikely to relish the idea of Yemeni hegemony, if only 
because it might mean the loss of their midget thrones. The 
ordinary man might not welcome, when it came to the point, 
a return to the most barbaric principles of antique Islamic 
law, such as the removal of limbs in punishment. But there 
are three great inducements to subversion: first, the resur- 
gence of pan-Arabism, which is noticeable in such relatively 
advanced centres as Lahej ; secondly, the sense of Islamic 
unity, most powerful among such shuttered communities as 
these ; thirdly, a widespread conviction, fostered by 
Yemenis, Saudis and Cairo radio, that the British will soon 
be leaving anyway-and that it would be wise to climb aboard 
the bandwagon now, while the going is good. 

Thus the British purpose in the Western Protectorate is 
necessarily a negative one : it is not really to increase pro- 
duction (though the Abyan cotton scheme is a splendid 
exception to a general rule), nor to fuse the states into unity, 
nor to establish more direct rule ; but simply to prevent 
other people gaining control there. The British presence fills 
a vacuum, and provides the port of Aden with a relatively 
innocuous backyard ; and it also protects the flank of the 
Eastern Protectorate, which is a different matter altogether. 


The British Stake 


Thanks to the inspiration of some brilliant and devoted 
British officials (not least the present Resident Adviser, 
Colonel Hugh Boustead) the Eastern Protectorate has 
achieved a measure of stability beyond conception twenty or 
thirty years ago. It consists of five states only, living reason- 
ably peacefully with one another. The easternmost territory, 
Mahra, is practically unknown and has no administration ; 
but the principal state, Quaiti, has a successful and quite 
advanced local administration, maintained with the mini- 
mum of British participation. Nationalism and pan-Arabism 
have inevitably arisen there, but at least they have a basis 
of relative maturity and experience. 

But here the British stake is different. Whereas the 
Western Protectorate appears to offer little hope of mineral 
resources (not that it has ever been completely surveyed), 
the Eastern Protectorate seems to hold the magical promise 
of oil. A British company is prospecting hopefully in the 
north, near the Saudi frontier, and the hope of success 
colours the whole British attitude to the territory. A British 
bank, for example, has begun operations in Mukalla, the 
delectable old port (a sort of Arabian Venice) which is the 
principal gateway to the Protectorate ; business is now slack, 
and the manager has time to chat ; but it is always worth 
waiting for oil. Rulers, merchants and British alike find 
their thoughts overlaid, so to speak, by visions of wealth 
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to come : and the greedy Saudis across the frontier have a: 
added inducement to expansionism. 

Precisely whose wealth it will be seems to be a mov: 
point. The concession was granted by the British, accor 
ing (so they say) to their treaty rights ; but the royaltic 
it appears, will accrue to the individual rulers in wh: 
territory the oil is found. The British hope that suc 
royalties can be shared, through some federal system, 
among all the states of the Protectorate; the rulers, 
naturally enough, tend to view such proposals with sus- 
picion ; and the visitor is tempted to wonder why, if He: 
Majesty’s Government is qualified to grant concessions, : 
is not also entitled to dispose of the consequent royalties. 

Some people, in any case, question the wisdom of the 
British policy of co-operation with state rulers. These 
turbaned potentates are on their way out, so the argu. 
ment goes, harried by the hounds of progress ; and withou' 
them it would be much easier to achieve some kind of unit; 
To this the advisers answer that without the Sultans and 
the Sherifs there would be nobody at all to negotiate with 
In such advanced centres as Shibam (the white skyscraper 
city which stands thrillingly, like a land-bound Manhattan, 
in the remote Wadi Hadhramaut) there are certainly 
educated, travelled and cultured men—the Hadhramau' 
even has its own written literature ; but none of them can be 
considered as representative of the people, or competent to 
speak on their behalf. The existing system is in many ways 
difficult, and almost certainly doomed; but there is a' 
present no alternative. 

So in one way and another, and for different reasons, the 
British policy is to maintain the status quo in the Aden 
Protectorate, in essential ways anyway ; committed, partly 
by a resilient sense of altruism, to programmes of develop- 
ment and improvement, and heavily engaged, with land and 
air forces, in protecting the northern frontiers against 
encroachment and subversion. There are differences o! 
opinion about federation, about oil royalties, about the 
position of the frontier, about the ethics of the British 
attitude ; but the intention is clearly to hang on. 

Are we right to assume these responsibilities, hampered 
by limited resources, and in the face of the universal Arab 
movement towards unity and independence ? In the cit) 
of Aden it is difficult to escape some qualms of doubt ; 
but in such a place as Mukalla, the lot of whose people has 
unquestionably been improved by the British presence, 
whose splendid Arab character has not been tainted and 
whose British advisers do their work with genuine respect 
for local pride and aspirations, one feels that (oil or no oil 
there is something to be said for the Pax Britannica. 


China, Burma and the Wa 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


k ter Burmese government is reported to have sought 
L_ the good offices of India about the recent Chinese 
military penetration into the Wa country on the Yunnan 
border, a diplomatic protest to Peking having been of no 
avail. Whatever the significance” of this particular 
incident, it has called attention to the fact that two 
stretches of the frontier between China and Burma 
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have never been finally demarcated. As long as this 
situation remains, it provides possibilities of dispute 
and of Chinese pressure on Burma. The Burmese govern- 
ment has taken over from Britain the claim to the frontier 
line which appears in atlases published in this country. 
But Chinese maps show a different frontier, and although 
the Communist government has sought to allay Burmese 
fears about traditional Chinese claims, by maintaining that 
the maps in question were published under the Kuomintang, 
it has not shown itself disposed to settle the matter by a 
definite agreement. 


Two tribal areas between China and Burma have 
always in the past been independent of both Chinese and 
Burmese control ; they have been at once too barren to be 
worth subduing and too difficult of access to be effectively 
administered without great exertions. One of these is the 
country of the Kachins in the extreme north, bordering 
also on Assam, and the other is the territory of the Wa 
tribes between the Salween and Mekong rivers to the 
north-east of the Shan States. It is the Wa country which 
is involved in recent events, though there have been reports 
of Chinese intrigues among the Kachins as well and the 
potential area of dispute there is much larger. The Wa 
occupy a land about the size of Yorkshire consisting of a 
jumble of limestone mountains, of no great height but 
extremely difficult to traverse. Numbering about’ 100,000, 
the people live in fortified hilltop villages rather like the 
“camps ” of Iron Age Britain, each tribal unit being inde- 
pendent ; there is no central political control for the whole 
people. The Wa formerly occupied a much larger area ; 
they speak a language 
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religion of which 
headhunting—for the magical fertilising of the crops 
as well as for the exercise of warlike prowess—has been 
traditionally a part. The Wa were driven into their 
inhospitable mountain fastnesses by the Shans coming down 
from the north ; the Shans despise them as savages, but 
have in the past been content to leave them to themselves in 
a country which is as hard to conquer as it is unattractive 
for settlement. The Wa mountains, however, have been a 
refuge for people other than the Wa themselves ; when the 
rebellion of the Chinese Moslems of Yunnan known as 
Panthays was suppressed in 1875 with fire and slaughter 
by the forces of the Chinese imperial government, a group 
of them escaped to a stronghold in the Wa country, and 
indeed still survives, having augmented its original numbers 
by making converts among the Wa. 

When Burma was brought under British rule, and contact 
was made with the outposts of the Chinese empire to the 


north-east, there was a desire in Rangoon and London for — 


a frontier with China more precise than had been thought 


necessary in the old days of the Burmese kings. This did - 
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not necessarily imply a resolve to administer the Wa; 
nobody had ever administered them, and from what was 
known of their ways it was likely to be more trouble than 
it was worth. But it seemed important to decide to whom 
the Wa nominally belonged in terms—unintelligible to the 
Wa themselves—of state sovereignty. A joint British- 
Chinese commission, therefore, was appointed to define the 
frontier in 1899, but failed to reach agreement ; the Wa 
were not interested in the frontier, but took the opportunity 
to cut off the heads of two British officials and four Chinese 
soldiers, for which some Wa villages were burnt by a 
combined British and Chinese force. After this the Wa 
were left alone until 1935, when a boundary commission 
was set up by the League of Nations with a Swiss chairman. 
By this time reports of mineral deposits in the Wa country— 
a silver mine had formerly been worked there by the 
Panthays—had suggested that the territory might after all 
have an economic value. 

An exchange of notes between Britain and China in 
1941 left the Wa country within Burma, but soon after- 
wards the Japanese invasion diverted attention from this 
remote area ; when, after the war, power was transferred 
to an independent Burma, the Wa were still virtually 
independent in their hill forts and the new regime had 
plenty of other troubles to distract it from the question of 
the frontier. The Kuomintang government in China had 
likewise too many troubles of its own to bother about the 
Wa, and the Communists after taking over China soon got 
themselves into the war in Korea and were careful to avoid 
complications with Burma or India, even when Kuomintang 
exiles were raiding Yunnan from the Shan States. But 
the Wa have not, it seems, been altogether forgotten ; 
governments in the modern world do not accept that 
anybody should remain unadministered. The only question 
is whether it is to be done by Burma or by China. The 
Burmese appear to have missed their opportunity to bring 
the Wa under control, and now the report is that the 
Chinese have moved in and established a garrison on what 
(by the Sino-British agreement of 1941) is the Burmese side 
of the border. Perhaps it does not matter very much and 
the Burmese should be grateful to China for taking on the 
task of bringing civilisation to the Wa. But when a frontier 
is challenged, the being of a state becomes uncertain ; once 
a dyke is breached, where is the water to stop ? The first 
Chinese encroachment on Burma is unlikely to be the last. 


Arms and Japan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


OBODY can be conscripted into the Japanese armed 
forces, and any volunteer soldier, sailor or airman 

can become a civilian again, almost at a moment’s notice 
and without suffering any penalty for turning in his uniform. 
One result is that the so-called Self-Defence Forces, if not 
popular, are at least tolerated ; and unwary tots have even 
been known to wave to passing Japanese soldiers, though 
such instinctive patriotism is heavily frowned on by parents, 
who seem to feel ashamed of it as atavistic, as well as 
probably being unconstitutional. The Socialists, however, 
are a trifle less militant in their anti-militarism than they 
used to be. Mr Asanuma, the party’s genial Secretary- 
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General, now says that, when they come to power, the 
Socialists will not immediately disband the army, but will 
reduce it by stages. It is true that the reason Mr Asanuma 
gives for this modification of previous attitudes is purely 
economic. Japan, he points out, has quite enough unem- 
ployed as it is, without throwing the army on the streets. 
It is also a fact that most of the men who voluntarily enlist 
are farmers’ younger sons who see no other way of making a 
living. However, it can be safely asserted that for one 
reason or another the Japanese have come to accept the 
existence of a postwar defence system, and are prepared to 
spend some 12 per cent of the budget on it. 

But any suggestion that either this sum or the forces 
themselves should be increased, invariably encounters stiff 
resistance. The army, navy and air force now total around 
180,000 men. The soldiers are equipped with some thou- 
sands of outdated rifles, the sailors man three old destroyers 
and a dozen and a half superannuated frigates, and the 
airmen fly 250 aircraft, mostly trainers (no jet pilots have as 
yet completed their course). According to its agreement 
with the United States, the Japanese government is sup- 
posed to add 10,000 soldiers, 3,500 sailors and 9,000 airmen 
in the next twelve months, as a step towards the 1961 goal 
of a 180,000-strong army, an air force with 700 fighter 
planes, and a 125,000-ton navy. But all this is going,to 
cost money, and the Japanese are very loath to spend it. 
It is, in fact, difficult to escape the conclusion that postwar 
Japan is prepared to tolerate armed forces only on condition 
that they are entirely for show and in no real danger of 
having to fight (and so, perhaps, lose). Many Japanese 
believe that, in the atomic age, large forces would simply 
provoke some large neighbouring countries’ hostility, 
without being able to meet it. 


“ Fighting is for Yanks” 


The corollary of this conclusion is that fighting is strictly 
for Yanks. In the upper reaches of the armed forces’ own 
bureaucracy, nervous objections are sometimes voiced to the 
Americans’ use of the term “ Communists” to denote’ the 
potential enemy. The Japanese do not deny that Com- 
munists are the potential enemy, but seem to feel that that 
is the Americans’ affair, not theirs. As one Japanese official 
explained when gracefully declining the offer of the use of 
an American base by the Self-Defence air force: “If the 
enemy bombs it while it is under your flag, that is your 
business, but if they bombed it while it was under our flag, 
why, we would be at war! ” 

A more recent phenomenon is the growing feeling that 
the Americans should take their business elsewhere, away 
from Japan. As SCAP—Supreme Command Allied Powers 
—tecedes into history, so do the “ Scapanese” who were 
well content to leave all decisions, as well as any possible 
fighting, to the Americans. Post-SCAP Japanese grumble 
that American armed forces on Japanese soil simply “ attract 
the lightning” of Communist aggression. They want the 
Americans to go away, and they themselves want to become 
the Swedes of the Orient. 

Some Japanese realise that this would entail taking over 
the full load of the defence burden, as a necessary part of 
the price of genuine neutrality. But this realisation is by 
no means widespread. The recent American announcement 
of a reshuffle of Pacific Commands, clearly foreshadowing 
the pull-out of some American forces from Japan, provoked 
some interesting but conflicting reactions. Perhaps the chief 
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reaction was, “Since the United States is relaxing, Japan 
can relax also.” The Hatoyama government typically sid 
stepped the awkward problem of a step-up in the share | 
the budget allotted to the defence forces by announcin, 
(though with some dissident voices) that there would in fa. 
be no large-scale movement of American forces out of Japan 
so that the situation had not really changed at all, Othe:. 
gloomily predicted that greater American concentration 01) 
Okinawa would simply make an Okinawa settlement th. 
much more difficult: the reasoning seemed_to be that the 
Americans should not merely leave Japan, they ought to ge 
out of Okinawa as well. And yet another school of though: 
forecast a severe drop in American procurements of Japane:- 
supplies and demanded that Japan should take what the 
Minister of International Trade, Mr Ishibashi, called 
“immediate countermeasures.” What Mr Ishibashi meant, 
as he kindly explained in a signed article in the Oriental 
Economist (which he owns), was that Japan should take 
positive steps to increase its “economic exchanges” with 
China, and perhaps with Russia also. 

It is not surprising, considering the delicate state of the 
country’s balance of payments that economic factors should 
play a large part in Japan’s thinking on these issues. The 
dollar deficit would be intolerable but for the American 
military procurements. The United States has, in addition, 
spent almost as much on equipping the Japanese Sell- 
Defence Forces as have the Japanese themselves. If the 
procurements are going to drop because of an American 
pull-out, and if simultaneously the Japanese are going to 
be asked to spend considerably increased sums on expanding 
and maintaining their defence system, the chances are that 
the emotional drives towards a Nehru-type neutrality will 
receive greater impetus, while Japanese businessmen wil! 
begin in real earnest to look towards Chinese and Russian 
raw materials and markets. 

The Communist countries are of course well aware of this, 
and would be, even if they did not have a smart ex-MVD 
lieutenant-colonel sitting in Tokyo disguised as a “ fisheries 
expert,” to advise them. A trade bait has already appeared 
in the Russo-Japanese peace talks in Moscow ; and, while 
it is no doubt purely a coincidence, it must be a matter of 
satisfaction to the Communists that the Japanese Socialists’ 
“ solution ” of Japan’s territorial claims is to get the Ameri- 
cans out of Okinawa and the Bonin Islands, as a first step to 





NEW RUSSIAN STATISTICS 


The Annual Supplement to our three-monthly economic 
review of the USSR, just published, contains mew Russian 
statistics now available in English for the first time: more 
complete and detailed production figures than ever before, 
the commodity breakdown of Russia’s foreign trade. 


A subscription to four Quarterly Economic Reviews 0! 
the USSR and the annual supplement is £10. Single copics 
of any quarterly review or of the Annual Supplement are 
£3. Every country in the wor'd is dealt with in our three- 
monthly reviews and supplements. 
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Immense! 
Tmmense! 


“Wonderful thing steam Sir” 


“Ah, it is indeed Sir” 


4 





“Great power Sir—immense! Immense!” 


“Great deal done by steam Sir” 


“Ah!—Still in its infancy they say Sir”, 


THIS snippet of conversation from Charles Dickens’ “Sketches by Boz”, reflects the wonder and 
importance of steam as a power in the land (and at sea!) over a hundred years ago. Today, if steam is 
not in its infancy, it is certainly in the full vigour of its manhood. It is used to generate over 98°%, of 
Britain’s electrical power and is the most important servant of industry—versatile in its application, 
providing power and heating for a host of products and processes that are the very basis of our economic 
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progress. Now, as we move into the atomic age, 
steam is still the essential medium; for the conversion 
of atomic to electrical power. The name most 
Clearly linked with these developments is that 
of BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. 


Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., have long been pre-eminent 
in the manufacture of steam-raising plant; and 
during the past eight years have collaborated with 
the Atomic Energy Authority in the study and 
design of atomic power plant. Already they have 
manufactured the impressive steam-generatin 

towers for Calder Hall ‘A’ atomic power station ied 
are engaged on further contracts, to the value of 
nearly £6,000,000, involving a total of 32 towers. 
Each of these towers, 80 feet high by I7 feet 
diameter, houses complex banks of steel tubing 
with a length of over 10 miles, and covered with 
nearly 11,000,000 welded, aerofoil studs—a total of 
340,000,000 for the 32 towers. 
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write or telephone The Advertisement Director, 
Life International Editions, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. Grosvenor 4080. 





One oF the most direct routes to increased export sales is via advertising 

And the most effective advertising route is marked by the following sig- 
nificant signposts: 

1. Potential Customers. Not everybody everywhere is a potential custo- 
mer. As an advertiser, it is importantthat your message reaches the peo- 
ple who are in a position to act upon it. And these key people are among 
the readers of LIFE’s International Editions. They are leaders in business, 
government and the professions. They are the people who can buy— 
and influence buying. 


2. Advertising Coverage. On five continents you can be sure to reach 
your markets with these publications. LIFE INTERNATIONAL is read 
around the world and LIFE EN ESPANOL offers concentrated circula- 
tion in Latin America. Each extends its impact far beyond its primary 
circulation. For subscribers and newsstand buyers pass their copies on to 
family friends and associates. Studies show that as a result, total circu- 
lation can on the average be multiplied by eight. 


Reaching the right customers with an effective advertising message 
marks the road to export sales when you advertise in LIFE 
INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL. And it és for these reasons 
that leading companies in Britain and on the Continent have more than 


doubled their investment in LIFE’s International Editions in the last four 
years. 


3. Best Possible Message. What you say about your product, the physi- 
cal appearance of the advertisement itself, are factors of utmost impor- 
tance. When you advertise in LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN 
ESPANOL, you yourself have control over your selling message. You 


can make certain that it says what you want it to say—that it looks the 
way you want it to look. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL — advertising rates based on average net paid 


circulation of 250,000 copies printed in English and distributed in 120 
countries outside North America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL—advertising rates based on average net paid circu- 
lation of 275,000 copies printed in Spanish covering all of Latin America. 
These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of LIFE magaaine, with 2 
combined current circulation of over 560,000 copies every fortnight. 
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persuading the Russians to hand over Kunashiri and Etorofu 
islands. One influential Japanese journalist, quite in the 
Nehru tradition, has, while accusing the Americans of 
having a “ superiority complex,” proposed that Japan should 
accept the burden, not of its own defence, but of “ mediat- 
ing” between Communist China and Formosa, as a first 
step towards real, peaceful coexistence in the Pacific, 


Holland Fights the Sea 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


HE ambitious new Dutch scheme of sea defences, the 
Zeeland “ Delta plan,” has just been started with the 
sinking of the first mattress in the Haringvliet, one of the 
three big inlets which is to be cut off from the sea. The 
scheme will take about 25 years to complete and will cost 
around 2,000 million guilders. It will not lead to the 
reclamation of much new land—about 25,000 to 37,000 
acres at the most—but it will give Holland much stronger 
defences against the sea than it has yet enjoyed and it will 
also provide much better facilities for preventing fertile 
fresh-water fields from becoming poisoned with salt water. 


The Delta plan is a result of the hard lesson learned by 
the Dutch in a single night in February, 1953, when it 
became painfully clear that the safety of one-half of the 
country and the lives and livelihood of 60 per cent of 
the population rested on sea defences which were quite 
inadequate. On that night exceptional conditions of wind 
and tide caused the sea to break through the coastal defences 
and take’a heavy toll of lives and property. An area of 
375,000 acres, with a population of 600,000, was inundated. 
About 1,800 people lost their lives and at least 72,000 had 
to be evacuated. And yet the calamity might easily have 
been much more serious. A breach which was starting to 
appear in the dykes along the “ Hollandse Ijsel” was only 
stemmed at the very last moment and with the utmost 
difficulty. If it had not been held, the centre of Holland, 
with a population of more than four million, would have 
been inundated. 


The commission appointed to draft a plan for more 
adequate sea-defences decided against a scheme for 
strengthening and raising the level of the existing dykes 
as being both costly and unsatisfactory. It agreed that a 
better plan would be to build 20-30 kilometres of new dykes, 
leaving the old dykes to form a second line of defence. 
The three new main dykes will be built in Veeregat and 
Oosterschelde, Brouwerhavensche Gat and in Haringvliet. 
It will also be necessary to raise the dykes along the Wester- 
schelde and the Rotterdamse Waterweg, and to dam the 
Hollandse Ijsel. Secondary dykes will have to be built at 
Zandkreek and Grevelingen to facilitate the construction of 
the main dykes, as well as at Volkerak and Oude Maas 
to control the water levels. Minor undertakings will be 
Necessary to assist drainage, navigation and fish-culture. 
Ultimately, Holland’s complete security against the sea will 
rest upon an unbroken coastline, the islands in the north 
being connected by dykes of some kind, but this scheme 
is still in the earliest stage of planning. 


The Delta plan does not provide dykes along the Wester- 
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schelde and the Rotterdamse Waterweg, because the heavy 
sea-trafc of the ports of Antwerp and Rotterdam would 
find it too inconvenient to have to negotiate a system of 
locks through the dykes and the experts decided that there 
would not be strong enough advantages to justify the 
erection of these obstacles to easy navigation. Elsewhere, 
however, the plans will provide adequate protection against 
storm floods even though the water level rises far higher 
than it did in 1953, when it reached the highest recorded 
level. The large low-lying basin behind the main dykes 
acts as a safety valve when the water level of the Waterweg 
rises. The weir in the Oude Maas will be opened and 
the water level in the Waterweg thereby reduced. The 
follandse Ijsel dam will protect the area with the weakest 
defences and the lowest land in Central Holland. The 
sluices and lift-locks are already under construction, and 
by the winter of 1957-58 they will be in operation. 


The plan also provides a way of dealing with the spate 
of water which in wet weather surges down the rivers Lek, 
Waal and Maas, and at the maximum rate of flow becomes 
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much greater than the Rotterdamse Waterweg can carry 
away. When the currents in the river Noord and the 
Waterweg become dangerously swift, the pressure will be 
relieved by opening the sluice gate at Haringvliet. But whea 
the discharge from the rivers is at its lowest the water will 
have to be carefully husbanded, for it is greatly needed, 
not only for irrigation but also to wash out salt water that 
finds its way into the polders, where it poisons the crops 
and affects the livestock. At the moment half the water 
flows to the sea by way of the Haringvliet and is lost. When 
a separate project to canalize the Rhine and the Lek is 
completed, the consequent reduction in the discharge from 
the Lek might well cause the sea to penetrate deeper inland. 
But under the Delta plan all the sluice gates in the main 
dams, including the one in the Oude Maas, will be shut 
when the river levels are low, so that the flow will be 
directed entirely to the Waterweg. The swifter current will 
push the salt water further seawards, and Rotterdam and 
the horticultural area of the Westland district will thus get 
a better supply of fresh water. 


Paradoxically, Holland, which always seems to have a 
water surplus, has also a problem of fresh water shortage. 
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Under the Delta scheme it will be possible to open the sluice 
in the projected dam in the Volkerak whenever there is a 
surplus of water and then close it as soon as the water level 
in the north drops below that in the south, and in this way 
to store water in the Zeeuwse Meer, as the estuaries of 
Zeeland are called. The water can then be distributed at 
will among the farming districts in Zeeland and Noord 
Brabant. If fresh water could be introduced into the sandy 
and impoverished soil of some parts of this area in the 
summer months, the productivity of the land would be 
increased by up to thirty per cent. 


In order to convert the Zeeuwse Meer into a fresh water 
lake when the main dykes have been completed, drainage 
installations will have to be built in each of the dams, and 
also probably in the eastern part of the Oosterschelde, so 
that the salt water can be drained away gradually while 
fresh water is introduced through the Volkerak. Whenever 
there is severe frost the sluice gates in the Haringvliet will 
be opened so that the tidal movement and comparative 
warmth of the sea will break up the ice of the inland lake. 


The dam in the Zandkreek and the one in the Veeregat 
form part of what is called the “ three islands plan,” which 
will link up Walcheren, Noord Beveland and Zuid Beveland. 
Bringing the islands into closer touch with the mainland 
will be an important result of the Delta scheme. Industry 
will then be able to settle in areas which have hitherto been 
unsuitable because of their inaccessibility. The labour from 
these areas will also be able to reach the surrounding indus- 
trial districts more easily, through the construction of high 
roads to Rotterdam over the new dams. 


Strong Tidal Flow 


Although the bill providing for the financing of the plan 
has not yet passed the Dutch parliament, the first big project, 
the dam in the Haringvliet, has been begun. The building 
of dams in Dutch tidal waters presents the engineer with 
difficult problems, both because at the bottom of these tidal 


. inlets there is nothing but fine sand, and because the ebb 


and flow of the tide is very strong, and as work on the dam 
progresses, the tidal current flows through the narrowing gap 
with increasing force. Yet, if too great a margin of safety 
is allowed for, the construction will be too expensive. 
Under the Delta plan the area of tidal water to be cut 
off is considerable. The tide range is about twelve feet and 
in the Oosterschelde alone 240,000 million gallons of water 
now move in and out at every tide. It is planned to build 
the dams in three main phases. First, a wide belt of 
mattresses made of willow branches or similar material, 
and weighed down with heavy stone ballast, will be placed 
on the sea bed to prevent the sand being scoured out by 
the tidal currents. These mattresses will have to be laid 
at slack water at depths of up to 85 feet. Secondly, a wide 
“threshold,” or underwater dyke, flat-topped and made of 
mattresses, shale and basalt will be built on this protected 
base up to the maximum height at which it can still safely 
withstand the tidal forces ; in general, its height will be 30 
to 40 feet below sea level. Finally, a long mole of concrete 


‘caissons will be placed upon the threshold. The caissons, 


which will be floated to the site and lowered on to the 
threshold at slack water are in effect enormous sluices, 
which, as long as their gates are open, only slightly restrict 
the flow of water. Once the line of huge open caissons is 
complete, all its gates can be closed simultaneously. The 
dyke can then be completed and strengthened in still water. 
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New Zealand’s Cautious Budget 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


EW ZEALAND made a modest start last week in 
trying to use the budget to counter inflation, For the 
first time in seven years there were no tax Concession: 
Instead, Mr Watts, the Minister of Finance, budgeted for a 
modest surplus of £3,700,000, increased income tax b, 
£3,500,000 (by halving the 20 per cent rebate granted las: 
year), and removed the special plant depreciation allowance 
—the only tax concession recently given to companies. 


The general public and the business community, which 
had expected something more severe, accepted Mr Watts’ 
proposals with resignation and with some symptoms of 
relief. Before the: budget, it had been predicted that the 
government would try to check imports by imposing higher 
sales taxes on a number of luxury goods, including motor- 
cars. There had consequently been a moderate run on 
stocks of liquor and tobacco ; but this precaution proved 
unnecessary, The main criticism of the budget is that it 
shows yet another steep increase in government expenditure. 
Last year, while exhorting the public to save, the govern- 
ment increased its own expenditure by £8 million. During 
the present year, its expenditure will increase by 
£12,300,000. There is a good deal of restlessness in New 
Zealand about the high level of private and company 
taxation ; and both this and the effects of the present credit 
squeeze would be accepted with more equanimity if they 
were accompanied by some evidence that the government 
was doing more to obey its own precepts. The halving of 
the income tax rebate will bring the annual proceeds from 
income tax to over £98 million. 


There is also some criticism of the abolition of the special! 
plant depreciation allowance on the grounds that New 
Zealand’s company taxation already leaves the companies 
only 7 per cent of their profits for distribution and that 
the real problem is to cut back unnecessary luxury imports 
instead of handicapping imports of necessary new plant. 
Mr Watts conceded that despite the credit restrictions New 
Zealand is unlikely to overcome its balance of payments 
deficit this year ; the deficit would be substantially reduced, 
for the monthly rate of private imports was now £1,300,000 
less than last year, when New Zealand had a payments 
deficit of over £26 million ; but until the deficit was fully 
bridged all remaining controls on building, capital issues 
and imports (which at present cover about 20 per cent of 
imports) would be continued. The government is also to 
float an internal loan of £5 million. 


The budget provided £76,500,000 for social security 
and welfare, or about 28 per cent of tax revenue. The chief 
increases in expenditure are in defence (roughly £2 million), 
works and education. The government is still hesitating 
about introducing “pay as you earn” taxation, and the 
most that Mr Watts would do was to announce the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to investigate the matter still 
further. His budget’s only marked characteristic is that it 
slightly increases taxation instead of slightly decreasing it. 
But it is extremely unlikely that its modest tax increases 
will have any real effect upon New Zealand’s chief problem, 
which is its balance of payments deficit. The budget’s chief 
merit is that at any rate it will do nothing to make the 
inflation worse, even if it does too little to remedy it. 
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pam BANK HOLIDAY BLUES 
éth | | his is a dismal bank holiday; hail 
and rain wet our clothes and damp 
our spirits. Some comfort, however, is 
provided by A.E.I. companies, for, thanks 
to electricity, much of which is generated by 
Metropolitan-Vickers and B.T.H. equipment, 
we can take refuge by our Hotpoint fire or 
at the Cinema where a western, shown by 
B.T.H. projectors, conjures up some 
memory of the sun. 





Portage 

















MORE POWER FROM THE ATOM 
Sixteen atomic power stations with 

a total electrical output three times 
that of the twelve stations projected in 

last year’s ““Programme of Nuclear Power” 
are now proposed by the government. 
Amongst the four groups who are preparing 
tenders for the first of these stations is the 
A.E.1.—John Thompson Nuclear Energy Co. 
Ltd., builders of Britain’s first privately 
owned reactor. 


AUG 
7th 














COMMUNICATIONS 

rs The Prime Minister is heard and 
seen in many homes in this country 

as he makes his speech to the nation this 

evening. 

Ediswan valves and cathode ray tubes 

play a major part in such communication 

by radio and television. Ediswan is derived 

from two famous names, Edison and Swan, 

whose company—now a member of A.E.I.— 

made the first electric lamps in this country. 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
ewned by Clive of India 


Chequerboard of the East 


So many races ... sO many needs ...so many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 
pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Not the 
retiring kind 














Here is a chair that will positively inspire you. Look 
at its brisk, almost eager lines. See how it holds itself 
poised, ready to launch the busy executive into a 
welter of work. Indeed, once ensconced in this chair 
you'll find yourself working at pre-luncheon speed 
throughout the day. Yes, this is definitely a busi- 
nessman’s chair. 

See it at Heal’s along with the many other 
examples of modern furniture for boardrooms and 
Offices. If yeu cannot manage a visit to our show- 
rooms, may our furnishing adviser call on you? Or 


can we send you our leaflet “Chairs for Executives”? 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 1666 
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Investment Trusts Compared 


| Veen trusts are a happy hunting ground 
for statisticians, who bring an elaborate apparatus 
of analysis, including earnings yields, priority percen- 
tages and break-up values, to their comparisons of dif- 
ferent investment trust stocks. Such labour is not in 
vain. It gives the investor a good deal of help in picking 
his way through well over a hundred investment trust 
ordinary stocks ; it also suggests rational answers to the 
question whether it is better to secure a stake in an 
expertly managed and balanced portfolio, or for the 
investor to use his money and any experience he may 
have to build up his own portfolio. But there are limits 
to the usefulness of this kind of figuring ; for although 
the arithmetic of comparisons between trust stocks can 
be made precise, the market in investment trust stocks 
is narrow and unlikely to broaden—the nice calculations 
go with wide prices. 

Occasionally it is well to take a less sophisticated look 
at the behaviour of the trusts. The results of such a 
general view are set down in the accompanying chart 
and tables. The chart measures the movement of the 
prices of investment 


ordinary shares. But the amount of new capital raised 
by investment trusts as a whole during a period 
of booming ordinary share prices has been small ; 
indeed, one might say that by these issues the trusts 
were doing little more than passing on to their own 
stockholders some of the benefits and burdens accruing 
through the trusts’ own participation in rights issues by 
industrial and commercial companies. While the wel- 
fare state has sent some other institutional investors 
bounding ahead the trusts have done little more than 
mark time. 

Few new public investment trusts have been formed 
since the war—Cable and Wireless (Holding), now 
the biggest of them all, is a special case arising out of 
nationalisation. The demand for investment trust 
securities and even for the open-ended trust units has 
been limited. This can be explained partly by the blows 
suffered by private saving and investment and partly by 
what has seemed to be an illogical prejudice by govern- 
ments against the trust form of investment. Memories 
of the slump in the thirties, which showed that even the 
most expert management cannot fly above a storm, have 


the last three and a half 
the results of two “ aver- 
age” trusts, the first based 
on a sample of 15 London 
trusts and the second on 
nine Scottish trusts. The 
figures of these “ average ” 
trusts have value only as 
indicators of trends. 


The investment trusts 
are not enjoying the vogue 
they had in the twenties. 
Last year several of them 
placed new capital (usually 
in the form of debenture 
stock) and some made 


issues of 


small rights 



























trust ordinary stocks over 
years ; the tables present not entirely disappeared. 
300 — HOW PRICES HAVE MOVED ol 
Dec 29. 1950-100 
250 |- - 
INVESTMENT TRUST 5 
EQUITIES ; 
200 }- 
j 7 
150 t- Je 
lOO}—  o*.6°" > 
End-month indices . 
, lay i priits wreewues Lj } Oe 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 i ‘56 
Source The Actuaries Investment Index 





And in the post-war bull 
market, where capital gains 
and better incomes have 
accrued virtually auto- 
matically for the private 
investor, there has been so 
much the less justification 
for paying a premium to 
secure expert management. 

As the chart shows, the 
prices of ordinary stocks 
of investment trusts closely 
follow those of indus- 
trial equities, which bulk 
largely in the trusts’ port- 
folios. But between the 
receipt of dividends on a 


oe 
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trust’s portfolio of securities and the payment of its own 
dividend there is always a time lag. That lag is not 
reflected in market prices of the trusts’ stocks. 
Historically the prices of investment trust equities 
have nearly always been below their break-up values, for 
break-up values are always most notional when they are 
most attractive. Investment trust equities also suffer 
restraint because the trusts do not normally distribute 
their income to the hilt, But in a bull market investment 
trust ordinary shares rise faster than their underlying 
securities because of the additional element of gearing 
in the composition of the trusts’ capital. Over the last 
three years trust equities have gained ground on indus- 
trial ordinary shares, because of the gearing effect and 
also because the trusts, like other institutional investors, 
have been putting more of their money into ordinary 
stocks. The tables do not show exactly how far that 
movement has gone, for the portfolio distribution is 
calculated on market values so that a rise in ordinary 
shares automatically produces a fall in the proportion 
invested in fixed interest stocks. But they do suggest 
that the Scottish trusts have carried the switching out of 
fixed interest stocks into equities and out of British 
stocks into North American securities rather farther 
than the London trusts. 

This policy has paid well in a period when profits 
and dividends were rising. The appreciation in port- 
folio values over the three years to end-1955 shows that 
the trusts’ manager have done better with their invest- 
ments than a portfolio simply made up of the industrial 
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equities in the Actuaries’ Investment Index would have 
done. In these three years the Actuaries Index (un- 
geared, of course), rose by about 36} per cent, but the 
market value of the portfolio of the “ average ” Scottish 
trust rose by 584 per cent, and that of the “ average ” 
London trust by 48} per cent. A trust must 
be expected to beat the averages if it is to 
stay in business. But the success of the trusts in keep- 
ing ahead of the British stock market indices is not 
quite a fair comparison, simply because they have 
been so active in buying of North American 
stocks which have moved ahead rather faster than 
British equities. There is, however, a converse to this : 
yields on North American stocks are generally lower 
than those on British securities. Increased participation 
in dollar stocks is thus one reason why the ratio of the 
trusts’ gross income to the market value of rortfolios 
has been falling. Another more important reason is 
that in a bull market share prices, on which the value 
of the portfolio is calculated, move ahead well in 
advance of the actual dividend payments from which 
the trusts’ gross incomes are made up. 

If this is an inflationary world, the trusts are right 
in concentrating more on equity investment, and it 
follows that there must be an element of growth in the 
trusts’ own ordinary shares. But because of this switch 
into equities, the trusts are more vulnerable than they 
were. The chances of higher rewards from investing 
in a trust are better, but the risks are bigger, too. And, 
traditionally, the trusts appeal to the investor who 


AN “AVERAGE” LONDON AND SCOTTISH TRUST 
(£’000s) 





ScoTtTisH Trust* 


1951 1952 1953 


Lonpon Trustt 





1954 1955 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 





Issued capital:— 





























Scottish Northern, Second Clydesdale an 
t Based on a sample made up of United States and ¢ 

and International, Stockholders Investment 
Scottish and American, Second British 





1 Third Caledonian. 


veneral, Standard, Southern Stockholc 
é Capital and National, Phoenix 
Steamship and Second Industrial. 


Debentures ..........0eseeeeeeees 699 | 697 748 776 781 722 727 780 879 | 879 
Preference 2... nccccccsccvcccccine 464 | 464 477 477 | 477 512 512 | 524 524 544 
CIRM, 6 vicki cide sews cnswad deep es 418 424 433 449 | 449 476 482 | 512 645 | 645 
| 
Portfolio :— | 
PN WR oss ccccienshssecdevesdes 1,712 | 1,72 1,757 1876 | 1,933 1,928 1,968 2,040 | 2,3 
00k . ; : 2 ; : 2,188 2,599 
EE ORE oie aden geen sesaeks 2,392 2,171 2,261 3,041 | 3,584 2,616 | 2,438 | 2,721 | 3,586 4,052 
Appreciation (per cent) ........0..c00 £0 26 29 | 62 + 85 36 24 33 | 64 
Gre SS ae 131 | 137 140 157 | 22 
mee esau : il 1 Wa te Gh SW esd oe Aa eA, 44 48 52 64 | = aT "83 s | eT ; b 
Irdinary dividend................... FAN 29 34 44 | 57 27 | 
| 32 37 | 45 
Gross income/market value (per cent)... | 6-5 6°3 6-2 5-2 | 5-0 5-7 6-7 6-2 | 53 
- j . >°D 
Distribution of portfolio :— | | 
Debentures (per cent).............. 7-7 7°5 5-3 3-4 1 7 
debentures (ps 8 ; 5-7 
Fouteoumce {pee ROE so teurisanakiad 16-8 16-1 15-2 11-9 8-3 2:2 19:8 19-2 16:1 13 0 
Ordinary (per cent)................ 75-5 76°4 | 79-5 84-7 89-9 71-0 70-9 72:1 | 77-9 81-3 
ge rr et 58-7 3 | . . : 
Commonwealth (per cent) .......... 13-0 12-0 | 13.8 12-7 "0.4 19-0 62 ae fe 7.5 
North America (per cent) .......... 19-9 26-1 28-4 32-6 36-5 9-6 12-2 2 + a2 
oe eee 8-4 8-6 46 | 4-4 4-1 7:3 7-3 —5 | <4 6-2 
* Based on a sample made up of Second Scottish, Second E 


dinburgh, Clydesdale, Scottish Consolidated, Scottish United, Third Edinburg!) 


lers, Rio Claro, Omnium, Trans-Oceanic, (1'' 
, London and Montrose, London-Maritime, London 
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desires a steady income—though this tradition got a 
nasty shock in the early thirties. A bear market would 
be a big test for the trusts ; they would then have to 
fight for their reputation by maintaining dividends by 
means of transfers from reserves. Not many of them 
did so when faced with heavy book losses in 
the early thirties—and at that time they had pro- 
portionately bigger holdings in fixed interest stocks 
than now. 

Investment trust ordinary stocks do not provide an 
easy road to fortune without risk. A few attempts to 
make the trusts more popular have been tried—as, for 
example, by Cable and Wireless (Holding) and Globe 
Telegraph in paying quarterly dividends and in promis- 
ing an unchanged dividend rate, preserving an element 
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of equity by free scrip and rights issues. In isolated 
instances success may attend these efforts. But with 
the impediments to private saving in this country it is 
difficult to believe that the trust movement will regain 
its former popularity. It now has to compete with 
various forms of indirect investment, such as insurance 
policies with profits and contributions to pensions funds. 
No doubt, the debentures and preference shares of the 
investment trusts will retain their appeal as safe invest- 
ments, but the trusts’ ordinary shares are as likely 
nowadays to go into the portfolios of other institutional 
investors as into the trust funds run by the family 
solicitor, And in the end it is the quality of management 
that counts ten times more than the precise calculations 
of the investment trust statistician. 


Pop and H1-Fi 


HE gramophone record industry has a technical 

jargon of its own that is almost as baffling to the 
uninitiated as the commercial ramifications of its lead- 
ing companies. Both have changed quite significantly 
during the past few years. The appearance of long- 
playing records has been followed by the cult of 
high-fidelity reproduction ; on the commercial side, 
long-standing transatlantic partnerships have been 
dissolved to re-form in new and more complex patterns. 
Thé old familiar trademarks remain, but not always in 
the same hands. His Master’s Voice and Columbia, 
Decca and Regal Zonophone, Victor, Parlophone, 
Brunswick and relative newcomers like London, Vogue- 
Coral and Nixa, sell in their millions on both sides of 
the Atlantic but it is a wise buyer that knows his record’s 
parent. 

The most striking feature about the record industry 
is its survival in the face of rapid changes and advances 
in popular entertainment. With the leathery resilience 
of a coelocanth it develops and indeed prospers while 
the fortunes of rival} entertainment industries such as 
films, radio and television fluctuate disturbingly with 
changes in public taste and in the economic climate. 
In 1952, the output of records in this country was 
roughly estimated at 35 to 40 million, many times the 
prewar rate. But by 1954 it reached nearly 51 million 
and last year output all but touched 60 million. Home 
sales for the first five months of this year are 29 per 
cent higher than in the same period of 1955 and exports 
are II per cent up over the same period. 

The value of these sales is substantial. Home sales 
last year came to £15.§ million including purchase tax, 
or £9 million after deducting purchase tax (which has 
been at the rate of 60 per cent since the autumn 
budget). Exports were valued at nearly £3 million, 
which is 50 per cent higher than they were 4 years ago. 
Nearly half this business is accounted for by companies 
connected with Electric and Musical Industries, which 
now claims to be the largest record-making company 1n 


the world ; indeed, EMI and Decca, the second biggest 
which probably sells about 44 to 45 per cent of the total, 
account between them for up to 90 per cent of the total 
British output although the proportions fluctuate. The 
balance, which probably amounts to some 10 million 
records a year, is divided between 20 or so record com- 
panies that are not affiliated to either of these giants. 
Some of these companies, like Nixa, which was acquired 
by Pye Ltd. in 1954, is growing rapidly ; others are 
small business concentrating on highly specialised 
recording. 

Records, both popular and classical, have a world 
market in a very literal sense. The same recording 
tends to sell with the same facility here, in the United 
States or in the Commonwealth. The exchange of 
catalogue rights between producers in different coun- 
tries has, therefore, become a major part of the record 
business. Many of the records sold by EMI and Decca 
in this country are recorded in the United States and 
pressed here from matrices sent over from America 
and British recordings, similarly, are pressed in the 
United States. These foreign catalogue rights have 
played an important part in the fierce commercial 
rivalry that has developed between Decca and EMI 
since the war. 

The end of the war found EMI distributing in this 
country and the Commonwealth the record catalogues 
of the then two biggest American producers, Columbia 
(British Columbia being owned by EMI) and RCA- 
Victor, as well as Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer recordings 
from film sound tracks. Decca was selling the record- 
ings of American Decca (now a separate company) in 
Britain under the trade mark of Brunswick, while 
British Decca’s own records were sold in the United 
States through its own distributing company as London 
Records. Decca was also distributing in this country 
recordings made by what was then a young and rapidly 
growing American company, Capitol. 

In 1948 came the long-playing records ; Columbia 
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pioneered the 33 rpm speed and RCA-Victor the 
45 rpm. Two years later, Decca took the plunge in 
Britain and began producing 33 rpm records. For more 
than two years after that it was the sole British producer 
with not a single challenger in the market. Neither 
American company could sell their long-playing 
records in Britain or the Commonwealth because EMI, 
which held the rights to their catalogues, inexplicably 
delayed the change-over to long-play for four years until 
the end of 1952. Not until then did EMI decide to 
make both types, the standard sized 33 rpm and the 
smaller, 7 inch 45 rpm records. 

In the meantime, the American Columbia company 
ended its association with EMI, impatience with EMI's 
long-play policy being a contributory factor, and from 
the beginning of 1954, arranged to have its catalogue 
distributed for it by the Dutch company, Philips ; 
American Columbia recordings are now being sold in 
Britain under the Philips trademark. After this EMI, 
following Decca, began to make its own arrangements 
for distributing its recordings in the United States, 
under the Angel label, instead of relying on the 
American record companies. 

The next move took place at the beginning of 1955, 
when EMI bought 96 fer cent of the common stock 
of Capitol Records. This was a shrewd move. Capitol 
had by that time grown to the second largest record 
company in the United States, with a particularly strong 
popular catalogue which was being distributed in this 
country by Decca. The purchase of the company gave 
EMI control over this valuable catalogue by the same 
stroke that took it away from Decca. Almost a year 
later the wheel turned in favour of Decca. EMI’s old 
agreement with RCA-Victor, which had survived so 
many changes, was ended and RCA-Victor teamed up 
with Decca. In four years, there has been an almost 
complete change in the old alliances. What were once 
quite small companies, Decca in Britain and Capitol 
in the United States, have come up to challenge the 
established leaders of the industry. 


* 


At one time most companies would have said that 
long-playing records would eventually drive out the old 
fast 78 rpm, which has a markedly lower standard of 
reproduction. Today, they are not so sure. The 
78 rpm record has been reprieved by the astonishing 
market for “pop” songs—records of popular tunes 
that sell by their tens of thousands for a few weeks 
before being lost in oblivion. The break-even point 
for a record is probably 20,000 ; a good “ pop ” record 
will net 50,000 or so and a handful reach the million 
mark. No one is quite sure who buys these records ; 
indeed one of the mysteries of the industry is what 
happens to its huge output. The principal “ pop” 
customers seem to be adolescents in their teens. Not 
more than 40 per cent of the money spent in this coun- 
try last year on records went to long-playing types— 
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and in numbers of discs, that implies a far sma! -; 
proportion. The cheapness of the 78 rpm record is > 
its favour for works with the ephemeral appeal of i 
“pop” records. But one of the less desirable co:- 
sequences is the likelihood of keeping three speeds 
record in production indefinitely, unless the 45 rp» 
type is eventually dropped. 

The other phenomenon is the growth in nufnber; 
people at the other end of the scale who are prepare 
to invest quite heavily in fine quality sound. | 
“ hi-fi’ cult has reached the proportions of a substa: 
tial industry—though one in which the big recordinz 
companies have only an indirect role. Although claim, 
for high fidelity are freely used to sell records, in hard 
fact there is usually little difference between the qualit, 
of one make of record and another. The technica! 
standard of recording has improved beyond recognition 
since the war and the average quality of the repro- 
ducing equipment has not kept pace with it. Hi-! 
equipment brings out the technical quality that is laten: 
in any modern long-playing record but cannot be 
properly exploited by the normal gramophone or radio- 
gram. The cheapest equipment that devotees of the 
cult would admit as “ hi-fi” can hardly be had for less 
than, say, £75, while the highest grade can easily cost 
between £200 and £300: in price, therefore, “ hi-fi” 
is roughly comparable to a television set. 

Investment in such apparatus, certainly, has two 
elements likely to tickle British taste today: it provides 
a handle for a particular kind of snobbery, plus a degree 
of “do it yourself.” The record makers are inclined 
to be cynical: they feel that the law of diminishing 
returns sets in rapidly as the enthusiast spends his 
money in added refinements, and that fairly soon he 
is getting not better sound, but only more of it. Bu: 
hand in hand with the technical cult of hi-fi, almos' 
as an engineering hobby, goes the growth and surviva! 
of numbers of small recording companies that specialise 
in works for musical enthusiasts who have equipment 
capable of getting the best from the recordings. 

The equipment for hi-fi is supplied mainly 6; 
specialised component makers and assembled as and 
how the enthusiast chooses by himself or his loca! 
engineer. A small exhibition, held last spring, in which 
37 manufacturers took part, surprised the industry by 
drawing long queues. The next stage could be the 
extensive use of recordings made on tape instead 0! 
discs. From the point of view of the record companies, 
the retailing of works on tape is expensive with few 
compensating advantages. It puts the amateur, how- 
ever, in the strong position of being able to make his 
own tape recordings, which he could not do when 
records were confined to discs. This calls for more 
expensive and sensitive equipment than the standard 
tape recorder though tape equipment may sometimes 
be added fairly cheaply to the expensive bank of repro- 
ducing equipment that a hi-fi enthusiast has bought 


already: in any case, cost has not so far deterred the 
devotees. 
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Business Notes 








£167 Million to Invest 


HERE did the £167 million that the Government paid 
W out in redeeming the unconverted fraction of the 
1954-56 National War Bonds go? It happened that on 
Wednesday, when the payment was made, the market as 
a whole, gilt-edged, industrials and oils, was rising. The 
rumours about Suez had taken a turn in the direction of 
moderation, if not of mediation ; the edge had come off 
commodity prices and tin, copper and rubber were slipping 
back. So investors were venturing cautiously into gilt-edged 
and industrials and less cautiously into oil shares. 

Some signs of buying in the gilt-edged market were not 
surprising. The volume was modest and the market narrow. 
Such buying as there was was well spread down the list 
of gilt-edged stocks with some concentration on the short 
dates such as the Exchequer 5 per cent of 1957, and the 
mediums like the Funding 3 per cent 1966/68. Dealings 
also started in the hew 4} per cent conversion stock of 
1962 previously quoted as National War Bonds 1954-56 
(assented). They were small and there seemed no 
selling pressure, but the price established of £97 18s. 9d. 
seems to imply that the stock stands at about I1s. 3d. below 
its calculated issue price. It must be assumed that the 
government departments holding probably most of the new 
stock will not be so unrealistic as to fail to supply the market 
somewhat below the calculated issue price. A good recep- 
tion was also accorded to the small new loan of Stockton- 
on-Tees—{750,000 of 5} per cent stock dated 1966. With 
its 10-year date the stock is highly attractive to such insti- 
tutions as the Trustee savings banks. The issue, all of 
which had been placed at £98, opened at about Ios. 
premium and rose during the day to {£1 premium. 

Those signs in the gilt edged market, and perhaps some 
of the buying of industrials that carried the Financial 
Times ordinary share index up 2.1 to 181.9 on Wed- 
nesday, may represent the reinvestment of a fraction 
of the £167 million repayment. But it can have been only 
a tiny fraction, representing the actions of individual 
operators. A large slice of the repayment must remain in 
the banking system. 


Banks, Boards and Treasury 


Be new method of financing the nationalised industries 
has come into operation this week, hard on the heels of 
the passing of the Finance Act which gave the Treasury 
the necessary authority. In future, the borrowing require- 
ments of all the nationalised boards for other than short- 





term purposes will be met by direct advances from the 
Exchequer ; in addition those boards that have hitherto 
obtained long-term finance in the first instance from 
the clearing and Scottish banks (pending the flotation 
of funding issues of government-guaranteed stocks) will 
borrow from the Exchequer in order to discharge their 
bank indebtedness. The first repayments to the banks 
have now been made, and the remainder are expected to 
be made in mid-monthly instalments extending to March 
next. These repayments will not entirely extinguish the 
bank advances, but are intended to reduce them over the 
eight months to approximately the amounts that are likely 
to be required for the short-term purposes for which 
finance will continue to be provided by the banks. The 
total of these residual amounts is believed to be in the 
region of {50-60 million, compared with aggregate over- 
draft limits of about £140 million sanctioned for the period 
to end-July last. At the peak reached before the big 
funding issues made last year by the gas and electricity 
industries, the comparable aggregate was around {£200 
million. 

In the absence of the new arrangement, or of more 
frequent funding issues, the demands upon the banks might 
have risen beyond even that high figure, since this year 
the Transport Commission is expected to be a heavy 
borrower. This, together with the need to discharge the 
accumulated bank loans, explains why the Chancellor’s 
estimate of Exchequer advances in the current fiscal year 
was put as high as £350 million. All advances, whether 
for new finance or for repayments, will be shown in the 
Exchequer return, in a new “ below-line” item, They will 
be granted for periods related to the lives of the assets con- 
cerned—mainly, it is expected, for periods of 25 to 40 
years, except for the nationalised airlines, whose assets 
have generally a shorter life—and will be repayable over 
the full period either by equal annual instalments of 
principal or by equated annuities. 

The Treasury’s new obligation will increase correspond- 
ingly its own direct borrowings (as distinct from 
issues of government-guaranteed stocks) but it is 
hoped that reliance on floating debt will actually be 
lessened. This is because the Treasury expects it 
to be less difficult to sell its own stocks than to sell 
guaranteed nationalisation stocks that it has taken up, 
in effect, as underwriter, especially as the timing of the 
stock issues or sales will now be determined solely by 
reference to official tactics in monetary policy and the 
management of the gilt-edged market. In the immediate 
future, however, the floating debt will tend to expand 
more than seasonally—unless the recent appeal for “ co- 
operation ” from the banks enables the government broker 
to speed up his sales of stock as bank liquidity ratios 
rise. The need for such sales has been made all the 
greater by the Treasury’s repayment this week of the 
unconverted residue of the National War Bonds. 
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Shipping and Suez 


ENDING the outcome of the international conference on 
the Suez Canal, activity on the Baltic Exchange is still 
practically at a standstill, so far as trades are concerned that 
involve voyages through the Canal. Owners, as well as char- 
terers, are not anxious to commit themselves until decisions 
are taken over which they have no control. The British 
Government has continued to requisition ships, mainly 
ocean-going ships of about 10,000 tons deadweight each, 
though it has released one or two on finding them unsuitable 
for the cargoes it wanted to send. The 47 ships that it has 
taken so far have thus removed at one swoop perhaps an 
eighth of the British tramp tonnage of this size available, 
as well as reducing British liner tonnage available for normal 
commercial trading. The action has been one of the influ- 
ences tending to strengthen rates in a few of the trades that 
do not go via Suez. If more ships have to be requisitioned, 
or if ships taken are kept for any considerable time, tramp 
ships under foreign flags would benefit most. Not only will 
the shortage of tonnage force rates up, but foreign owners 
may well be able to demand a premium for freedom from 
the danger of requisition: Panama and Liberia, in particular, 
have no obligations in the matter. None of the British 
owners concerned appears yet to have settled the question of 
freight rates for these ships with the Government: this week 
the Chamber of Shipping announced that a committee of 
deep sea tramp owners had been appointed to negotiate with 
the Ministry of Transport about terms and scales of rates. 
Only a few British ships have as yet been re-routed to 
travel via the Cape; on the direct Australian trades the 
diversion does not involve more than about *five—io per 
cent more mileage. But most companies have been despatch- 
ing their ships with sufficient bunkers and stores to cover 
any diversion that may become necessary, and some sailings 
have been postponed for a few days. So far no question of 
higher war risk insurance for shipping via Suez has arisen: 
in certain times of emergency, for example in the late 
thirties, the higher rates for cover in the Mediterranean have 
tipped the commercial balance for ships travelling, say, to 
and from Australia. A number of ships have been insuring 
against the extra costs of possible interruption of Suez Canal 
traffic: Lloyds has been quoting a rate of one per cent for 
this extra risk, though New York brokers later quoted three- 
quarters of one per cent for cover that excluded delays 
through shortage of pilots in the Canal. These have presum- 
ably been mainly responsible for the cuts in the number of 
Canal convoys from four to three this week ; so far, the 
number of ships passing the Canal has not been reduced 
much below the normal rate. Quite apart from any delays 
that might be associated with its own decision to move 
troops from east to west across the Canal, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment is already encountering the practical difficulties of 
operating it with too few pilots—key men who cannot be 


supplemented or replaced quickly, and whose allegiance is 
to the company. 


Support for Security Sterling 


ECENT selling of US Treasury Bonds in the London 
market by the Exchange Equalisation Account, which 

has pulled down the premium on dollar securities from 
nearly 7 per cent last week to 34 per cent this week, 
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is tantamount to official intervention in the market fo; 
security sterling. It therefore pinpoints the relationship 
between the discount on security sterling, quoted in Ney 
York and other foreign countries but not in London, an J 
the premium on dollar stocks in the London market. The 
two are not the same, but the chart shows that they ar: 
closely correlated. Indeed the apparent time lag of a da, 
between them is illusory. The dollar premium used is the 
official one calculated on the prices of dollar stocks at 3.35 
p.m., over the exchange rate at that hour (not the premium 
over a fixed rate of $2.80 that dealers often quote). Th 
discount of security sterling, below official sterling, is taken 
at the close of the New York market several hours later. 


* 


By this new form of intervention the authorities seem 
to be inspired by the argument that the main categories 0! 
sterling held by non-residents, namely, American accouni. 
transferable and security sterling, cannot be dissociated 
When one of them falls too far it draws the others down, 
as happened towards the end of 1954 when the discount on 
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transferable sterling led to so much commodity “ shunting ” 
that the official rate was affected and the Exchange Accoun' 
had to enter the market for transferable sterling to stop it 
There is, however, a considerable difference between the 
present intervention—at one remove—in security sterlin: 
and the now established practice of dealing in transferabl- 
sterling. Transferable sterling is constantly being created 
by payments into transferable accounts, whereas both 
security sterling and the market in dollar securities in 
London should be virtually self-contained pools. Sterling 
area residents are able to buy dollar securities only because 
other residents of the area are prepared to sell them. The 
Exchange Account, too, is British resident and though 1: 
sales of securities that formerly provided the collateral fo: 
the loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
increase the supply in the market and lop the premium 
they do not add to the total sterling area investment in 
dollar stocks. The pool of dollar investments is, however, 
increased from two other sources, capital transfers, includ 
ing bequests from dollar area residents to sterling ares 
residents, and market operations originating from certait 
free markets within the sterling area such as Kuwait. 
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How Kuwait Operates 


Ta discount on security sterling measures the price at 
which non-resident holders of blocked sterling are 
ready to exchange it for dollars to other non-residents who 
want to buy sterling securities. It has little obvious con- 
nection with the premium over current American and 
Canadian Stock Exchange prices which residents of the 
sterling area pay to buy dollar securities with the limited 
supply of dollars resulting from the sales of dollar securities 
by-other sterling area residents. But markets such as 
Kuwait where the writ of exchange control does not fully 
run provide a close and continuous link between the two. 
A financial institution operating a Kuwait account—it 
may even be a Swiss or Dutch house operating through a 
Kuwaiti name—enjoys the privilege of being in a free 
market and yet within the sterling area. It may start with a 
holding of dollars to be converted into sterling by the 
cheapest route. Its choice lies between buying dollar 
securities in New York, selling in London and collecting the 
London premium ; or buying sterling securities, selling them 
in London and collecting the discount at which security 
sterling is quoted in New York. The sterling that the 
operator ultimately receives by either route is resident ster- 
ling (since Kuwait is in the sterling area) and can be used 
to pay for current transactions such as imports into Kuwait. 
Operations of this kind keep security sterling and the 
London dollar premium in step. 


Steel into Stock 


RITISH consumers of steel received nearly 10 per cent 
more of it during the first six months of 1956 than in 
the first half of 1955, but the bulk of this extra steel seems 
to have gone into stock, not into their own current output. 
Total stocks of steel in Britain, indeed, seem likely to have 
risen more than steel output did during these six months, 
so that some of the expensive foreign steel that consumers 
imported must have gone into stock. To the British indus- 
trial consumer, it seems, steel is still better than money. 
Full details of stocks at the end of June are not yet 
available. But producers’ stocks rose by 140,000 ingot tons, 
and stocks in the hands of merchants and consumers rose 
much more. In the first quarter alone these rose by about 
275,000 tons of finished steel, or the equivalent of about 
375,000 ingot tons of crude steel ; and during the second 
quarter, the Iron and Steel Board reported last week, they 
continued to rise, though not as fast as in the first quarter. 
In total, therefore, steel stocks in Britain seem to have risen 
by close on three-quarters of a million tons, while the 
industry managed to produce just over half a million ingot 
tons more during the half-year. That increase in output 
was less than the industry had hoped, because it was affected 
by the maintenance workers’ ban on overtime. 

Steel stocks in the metal-using industries during the first 
half of this year, therefore, may have reached nearly 20 per 
cent more than in the first half of 1955. Output 
in the engineering, shipbuilding and vehicle industries 
showed no corresponding increase ; during the four months 
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to April, indeed, it was lower in 1956 than in 1955. 
The building and constructional engineering industries, plus 
shipbuilding, have been the main steel-consuming industries 
in which output has been rising: coal and the railways, too, 


STEEL SUPPLIES IN BRITAIN 
(Mn. ingot tons) 



































January to June ‘ 
Per cent 
| | Change 
1955 1956 
Crude steel output............. 10-07 10-60 +5-3 
Imports by steel industry....... 0-28 | 0-28 ove 
Ke-usable material ..........0. 0-15 | 0-15 
Total available... .....csceee 10-50 11-03 +5-1 
Increase in producers’ stocks.... 0-05 0-14 ave 
Total supplies to consumers by 
British industry ............ 10-45 10:89 +4-2 
TORS 6d ha wd Haire men een 1-9 | 1-72 +1-8 
}+—_—_-__—. 
Supplies to home market by | 
British industry ............ | 8-76 | 917 +4:°7 
Imports by consumers......... 0-50 , 0-90 
Total supplies to consumers... 9-26 | 10-07 +9°8 
j 





have used more steel. But the range of customers needing 
more than they can get—and of products in very strong 
demand—is contracting. 


Speculative Gushers 


UBBER and gold shares have on different occasions 
become whirling centres of speculation in Throg- 
morton Street. It can now perhaps be argued that oil shares 
have become the casino for the diligent readers of the 
Sunday press and the brave dabblers. The enterprising 
American, the astute speculator and the cautious trust have 
all found occasion, though on different days, to bring their 
business to the oil market. Throughout the Suez crisis the 
oi! market has reflected the changing mood of these widely 
different types of investors (because speculative business, 
which is not large in the market as a whole, has been con- 





| July 26 Aug. 10 | Aug. 15 


' 





Apex (Trinidad) ........... | 38/- | 37/- | %/- 
British-Borneo...........+- | 53/6 | 52/3 55/6 
British Petroleum .......... 174/44 | 144/44 96/3 
TURNIENs cacvasuneacadnanc 111/103.| 87/6 96/3 
Shell (Registered).......... | 1653/1, | 143/14 148/14 





centrated there). Jobbers in oil shares did not like the 
tendency. Recently—and, perhaps, too late—they widened 
their prices, partly because they did not like what had 
happened to their books since the Suez crisis began, and 
partly because they fear that much of this week’s buying 
will be contangoed instead of being paid for. 

So far this week buyers have predominated in the oil 
market. The buying was sufficient to produce the 
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sharp rises shown in the accompanying table. On 
Wednesday, when industrial equities and gilt-edged 
were also rallying, business in oil shares became hectic as 
rumours about Suez changed. The kind of business that is 
being done is illustrated by the rise of 7s. to 44s. in Apex 
(Trinidad) in the three days to the close on Wednesday. 
Apex is neither a leader of the market nor is it the first 
share to think of in connection with Suez (though it is not 
quite so far removed from Trinidad Oil), but it happens to 
have been tipped in the Sunday press. Of more moment 
to the oil market, a number of the leading shares, particu- 
larly Shell, were bought on American account before the 
seizure of the Canal, but, save to a small extent on the 
first day of the crisis, there has been no sign that these 
buyers have tried to unload. The British pensions funds 
are not adverse to holding a proportion of oil shares, but 
they were quite ready to Stand aside this week, letting the 
speculators have the first run. 


Savings Certificates Sell 


HE new roth series of national savings certificates, 

yielding £4 3s 11d per cent net over seven years and 
the equivalent of £7 5s 11d to investors paying tax at 8s 6d 
in the pound, is perhaps the most attractive bargain now 
on offer to the small saver, and to the not so small saver 
there can be no argument about it, since savings certificates 
are free from income tax and surtax. It is not surprising 
that the new certificates are selling well. Sales in the first 
three days of issue appear to have reached £3}-4 million, 
and in the week to Saturday last they quickened to {£12 
million. This compares with sales of only £7 million in 
the first week of the ninth issue in 1951, but with {14 
million from the first week’s sales of the eighth issue in 
1947, when national savings were still enjoying the after- 
math of their wartime boost. 

Sales of the new certificates—doubtiless at this early stage 
still boosted by purchases by surtax payers of their full 
complement of 600 units—will need to expand considerably 
before they bring in net new money. For many weeks 
encashments of the earlier series have been unusually high, 
apparently in anticipation of switching into the higher 
yielding issue. 

Those high encashments have been much the largest 
cause of the deterioration of the national savings experience 
in this fiscal year ; between April 1st and August 4th sales 
of certificates, defence bonds, and additional deposits in the 
post office and trustee savings banks fell short of encash- 
ments and withdrawals by nearly £26 million, compared 
with less than {10 million in the corresponding weeks of 
the previous financial year. Yet net receipts of the savings 
banks, stimulated by the budget concession relieving the 
first £15 of interest from tax, have been running appreciably 
above their levels a year ago, while net receipts from defence 
bonds (excluding redemptions on maturity) have been about 
the same—the good sales of the 4} per cent bonds intro- 
duced on May tst having just about offset the heavy 
encashments in April. Now investors in national savings 
have no more reason to hold back in certain anticipation of 
better things—except to have a fling in premium bonds. 
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To Ship or Not to Ship ? 


HE British Government’s decision to stop payments 

from Egyptian sterling accounts, however expedient 
politically, leaves most exporters out on a limb. If the 
exporter’s goods were not shipped by July 27th, or if his 
contracts were not covered by confirmed credits opened 
by that date, he must decide which of two courses offers 
the least risk. If he ships the goods, payment will be delayed, 
and even when the British ban is withdrawn the Egyptian 
authorities themselves might prohibit payment. Some 
exporters may be strong enough to demand payment in a 
currency that is transferable, but that would hardly be 
possible for the majority. The exporter who does not ship 
goods ordered by Egyptian purchasers may risk an action 
for failure to fulfil his contract, and will certainly have the 
problem of finding another buyer for the goods. 

If the proportion of total British exports that is covered 
by the Export Credits Guarante® Department is any guide, 
only a minority of exporters to Egypt are covered by its 
policies. Early this month the Department withdrew cover 
on fresh business, but there were doubts whether its existing 
policies protected exporters against non-payment resulting 
from the action of the British government. Those doubts 
have now been cleared up, and policy holders have been 
assured that loss on these grounds is regarded as a risk 
covered under their policies. 

Many exporters would no doubt feel happier if exports 
had simply been prohibited, for most contracts of sale pro- 
vide for that contingency. To the government, however, 
a temporary ban on payments from Egyptian accounts 
presented the advantage that it impedes the flow of all 
goods financed from these accounts, whether consigned 
from Britain or other countries. Moreover, there is the 
hair-splitting point that the government can claim to have 
stopped short of outright economic sanctions in advance of 
the Suez conference ; payments are merely “frozen” tor 
the time being. 


KLM Comes to Market 


OME time before the end of this year, the Dutch govern- 
ment intends to sell part of its holding in the 
Dutch airline, KLM, on the Amsterdam stock exchange 
A capital reconstruction scheme has been carried through 
to make this possible, and a quotation for KLM stock wi!! 
be sought in Amsterdam for the first time. If this is secured 
KLM stock would become available to American and Britis! 
investors through the normal “ switching” channels. |: 
may be that KLM and the Dutch government are mor: 
interested in securing American and British participation 
than the guilders of Dutch private investors. This eve’ 
is likely to attract considerable interest because the European 
airlines are not generally sanguine about their ability to offer 
private investors a profit margin high enough to attract ne‘ 
capital in the volume in which the industry needs it. 
KLM has never been formally nationalised. It was se! 
up with private money in 1920, but over the years most 0 
its additional funds have been provided by the Dutcli 
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combines microfilm 
recorder and reader 
in one unit 





MICROFILMING provides a modern, compact 
record-keeping system giving continuous 
savings in time, work, money—and in valuable 
officé space. 

Hitherto, it has meant having two machines: a re- 
corder, for filming documents, and a reader, for refer- 
ring to them. 

Now, the Burroughs Micro-Twin* cuts the cost of 
equipment. It combines recorder and reader in one 
compact precision unit, so that you have the complete 
cycle of microfilming at your finger-tips. Yet it costs 
less than you would expect to pay for the recorder alone. 
This low cost is made possible by the ingenious design 
of the Micro-Twin. 

Recording is rapid and easy. Both sides of a docu- 
ment can be photographed at once, or one side only. 
Film is economized. 

To refer to documents, turn the control knob to 
“read.” The same lens is used for both recording and 
reading. Documents are shown on the viewing screen 
full-size or larger,sharpand legibleevenin broad daylight. 





The exclusive indexing meter, the latest development in 
rapid document location, eliminates unguided search- 
ing for filmed records. As many as 999 locations may 
be indexed for each 100-foot roll of film. Any document 
image may be located in a matter of seconds. 

Facsimile prints can be made on the spot, without 
a dark room. 

The new Burroughs Micro-Twin thus brings you 
the advantages of microfilming at far lower cost than 
before. 

Visit your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstra- 
tion. Head Office: Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


* British-made for Burroughs by G. B. Equipments Ltd., to Bell & Howell 
design. 
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government, which today holds an overwhelming majority 
of the shares. The change in the company’s articles of asso- 
ciation, which at the same time simplifies the structure of 
the company and makes it possible to place more shares on 
the market, was made last weekend. There is a strong 
feeling that if some foreign capital is invested in KLM, the 
airline will find it easier than it has in the past to negotiate 
traffic rights, especially in the United States. KLM has no 
big domestic market of the kind that forms a cushion for 
the majority of national airlines ; it has to win traffic that 
originates outside Dutch territory and has no particular 
reason to travel by a Dutch airline other than the service 
offered. That KLM has been_remarkably successful in 
attracting such traffic is a tribute to its efficiency and 
reputation, but when it comes to negotiate for traffic rights 
it has little or nothing to put on the table. 

Last year KLM made a profit of £1.75 million after 
meeting all charges, out of which it paid a dividend of 6 
per cent, one per cent higher than the year before. Between 
now and 1960, it has to meet a bill of about {£50 million 
for new aircraft, most of them American-built. It seems 
highly probable that the Dutch government, or at least 
Dutch interests, will retain a majority shareholding in the 
company. But both of the British air corporations, who 
have heard a good deal of discussion in recent months about 
the desirability of bringing in some private capital, will 
watch this experiment with close interest. 


Brush Resistance 


BOUT 200 million brushes of different sorts and sizes 
are made each year by the 500 or so firms that make 
up the brush industry in Britain. Most of these concerns 
are very small ; none employs more than 750 workers and 
more than half employ fewer than eleven. Traditional craft 
and hand methods are still dominant and several firms still 
carry on the system of providing families of craftsmen with 
materials to work up in their own homes. So it is not 
surprising that brush-making is not Britain’s most efficient 
industry. Like most craft industries, too, it is conservative 
and highly individualistic. The British Productivity Council 
also found that most of its firms were uncommunicative. 
But with the help of some of the larger concerns in the 
industry, the Council has produced an interesting review 
of productivity in brush making as a follow up to the report 
of the productivity team that visited the United States six 
years ago. Co-operative action is not completely absent: 
there is a small research association and its staff are paying 
an increasing number of visits to factories. Attempts have 
also been made by some firms to raise efficiency, by improv- 
ing the layout of their factories, by introducing work study 
and costing techniques, or by paring down the enormous 
range of different sized brushes they make. But as a body, 
brush makers still have a long way to go. 

Nevertheless, the Council thinks a number of possible 
future developments may help to quicken the pace. Some 
firms are finding themselves short of labour, particularly 
hand workers. Synthetic materials are being increasingly 
used to make the “ filling,” which is the brushing material, 
and the handles. They are already firmly established in the 
manufacture of toilet brushes—with a consequent concen- 
tration of firms—but they are not widely used yet in the 
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production of household brushes and not at all for artis:, 
and paint brushes, for which soft hair is still considered 
indispensable. The main barrier to the further progre 
of plastics materials in the domestic brush is their pric: 
but bristles which are the natural filling material fluctuar- 
widely in price and the Council expects that supplies fron 
China (the main source) are likely to fall. Should the wide: 
use of plastics lead to a greater concentration of manuf. 
ture, the industry might then more easily be able to affor. 
schemes to promote sales ; the main marketing problem fo: 
brush makers is apparently that this country, compare 
with others, is simply not “ brush-conscious ” and just does 
not replace worn-out brushes. 


Trade Deficit Cut 


HE improvement in the balance of British overseas trade 
was maintained last month. Though exports and 
re-exports were lower than in June, imports fell even more 
and the trade deficit was the second smallest this year. The 
provisional returns show that exports in July, which had 
one working day fewer than June, fell by £9.8 million to 
£266.3 million fob; this was slightly higher than the 
monthly average of £265 million in the first half of the 
year, and it was {24.2 million (10 per cent) higher than 
the monthly average for 1955. Imports, which had risen 
in June, fell sharply by £19.6 million to £320.3 million cif ; 
the total was {9.1 million (three per cent) less than the 
monthly average in the first half of the year and £3.8 million 
(one per cent) less than the 1955 average. With re-exports 
£2.4 million lower at £9.8 million, the gross visible trade 
deficit dropped by £7.4 million to £44.3 million ; this was 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(f million—monthly averages or calender months) 








| Imports |. Exports é-eeepaetel Trade 
| cif | fob fob | deficit 
1955 :— 
Wabe® 66ks bi | 324-1 | 242-1 9-9 72-1 
Ist quarter ... | 335-1 | 247-3 10-6 77-1 
2nd | 299-8 | 217-0 8-2 74-6 
1956 :— 
lst quarter ... 328-3 | 258-4 13-6 56 °2 
2nd 330-6 271-8 13-1 45-7 
Wank asides | 339-9 | 276-1 | 12-2 51-7 
| eee | 320°3 | 266-3 9-8 44°53 
| 











* Provisional 


£6.6 million smaller than the monthly average in the first 
half, and nearly £28 million smaller than the 1955 average. 
The second half of the year has started well. But too much 
should not be built on a month’s figures ; the most that 
can be said is that monetary policy now seems to be keeping 
the trade “ gap ” within bounds. 
Exports to North America fell by £2 million to £35.6 
million last month, thanks to a drop of £2.1 million in ship- 
ments to Canada. Shipments to the United States were 
£200,000 higher at {20.5 million, including a further 
instalment of £24 million of silver bullion now being repaid. 
Excluding this item from this year’s figures, the monthly 
rate_of exports to North America in July was as high as in 


the first half of*the year and nearly 23 per cent higher than 
in 1955. 
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Canada Turns the Screw 


be Canadian monetary authorities last week gave an 
open indication of their concern about the growth of 
the inflationary pressures in their economy ; they raised the 
Bank rate by + per cent to 34 per cent, which is a new peak 
for Canada. British investors, however (unlike some 
London security dealers), were daunted only slightly in their 
enthusiasm for Canadian stocks. Demand for them has 
continued strong. 

The background to the increase in the Canadian Bank 
rate is intriguing. Like Britain and the United States, 
Canada has been seeking for at least a year to check its 
industrial boom; the authorities have sharpened their 
weapons of credit restriction, and with the latest increase 
have raised the discount rate five times since early August 
last year (when it stood at 145 per cent). Like Britain, too, 
Canada has been out of balance in its current overseas 
payments balance—in the first half of this year the deficit 
on visible trade alone rose to the peak level of $550 million. 
Yet the exchange reserves have continued to rise, and in the 
markets the Canadian dollar has gone from strength to 
strength ; this week the premium over the US dollar has 
topped 2 cents. 

The explanation lies in the huge inflow of foreign capital, 
preponderantly of course from the United States. This 
naturally serves to weaken the efforts of the Canadian 
authorities to keep down the supply of money, though in 
recent weeks there have been some signs that the policy 
was being more successful. The further tightening last 
week appears to have been prompted partly by fears about 
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the inflationary effect of the increase in steel wages and 
prices, which followed closely on the settlement of the 
strike in the United States. After the Bank rate increase, 
the Treasury bill rate edged up to a fraction under 3 per 
cent ; and the Treasury bill rate in New York reversed its 
decline in preceding weeks and rose from 2.399 to 2.603 
per cent. 


In Search of the Plateau 


Ws the notable exception of fuel, the basic materials 
of manufacturing industry cost on the average no 
more in June than in December. But prices of manufac- 
turers’ products continued to rise, though not quite as 
rapidly as in 1955. The Board of Trade’s price index of 
basic materials in June was 155.2 (June 30, 1949 = 100), 
compared with 155.3 in December and 150.7 in June, 1955. 
The decline in prices of copper (down 22 per cent), rubber 
(down 37 per cent), tin (down 10 per cent), and zinc (down 
4} per cent), just offset increases in other items, particularly 
cotton (up 18} per cent), wool (up 9 per cent), imported 
iron ore (up 9} per cent), heavy steel scrap (up 30} per 
cent), and aluminium (up 104 per cent). Materials used 
in mechanical engineering cost hardly any more in June 
than in December ; the rise in iron and steel prices was 
almost offset by the sharp fall in copper and brass. The 
fall in these two materials had a bigger effect on the index 
of materials used in electrical engineering, which fell by 
6 per cent to 184.2 between December and June. Prices of 
fuel, on the other hand, rose by §.7 per cent to 165.6; 





The Fastest-Growing Markets 





IMPORTS INTO THE COMMON 


Te underdeveloped countries may 

one day offer glittering prizes to 
exporters, but in the meantime the 
largest and fastest-growing markets are 
in the industrial centres of North 
America, Western Europe and Japan. 
The rapid increase in these countries’ 
imports in recent years has benefited 
exporters of manufactures more than 
exporters of primary products. Between 
1950 and 1955 their imports from other 
industrial countries rose by 65 per cent 
to $32,210 million, while their imports 
from primary producers rose by only 30 
per cent to $21,450 million. The decline 
in the primary producers’ share cannot 
be explained by price-movements ; 
according to International Trade 1955 
(prepared by the Secretariat of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade), from which these figures are 
taken, prices of both manufactures and 
primary products were 16 to 17 per cent 
higher in 1955 than in 1950. 

Britain is particularly vulnerable to any 
weakening in the export earnings of 
Primary producers, for over half its 
exports go to those countries. Hence it 
must not neglect opportunities to expand 
its exports elsewhere. One such oppor- 
tunity lies in the proposal for a common 


market among six European countries. 
Customs barriers within those countries 
would eventually be removed, and there 
would be a common tariff on imports 
from other countries. The charts show 
the relative importance as markets of the 
six European countries and of the over- 
seas sterling area. They suggest that 
if Britain stood outside the common 
market, it would be handicapping itself 
in a market that is growing faster than 
that of the overseas sterling area. 


IMPORTS INTO INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
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most of that rise occurred in June, when prices of coal, coke 
and electricity went up. 

As the ‘chart shows, the price index of manufactured 
products, excluding fuel and food, rose steadily to 135.6 in 
June, when it was 2.3 per cent higher than in December. 


PRICES OF MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURES 
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That reflected a general increase in prices ; iron and steel, 
for example, went up by 5} per cent, chemicals and allied 
products by 2.3 per cent, textiles other than clothing by 
2.8 per cent, and paper products by 2.5 per cent. Manu- 
factures have risen steadily for eighteen months ; will there 
be any slackening in the second half of this year? Now that 
the nationalised industries and many private firms have 
joined hands in the attempt to hold prices down, the search 
for a “ plateau ” is on. 
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Building Society Incentives 


iGuRES of the Halifax Building Society for the half-year 
F ended July 31st go some distance towards explaining 
the society’s present readiness to offer competitive rates to 
investors. Total assets have now reached the formidable 
total of £2714 million. Mortgage assets have also grown, 
and though mortgage advances in the latest half-year have 
been restricted, it is safe to assume that only the wisdom 
of not overlending has held the total back. Receipts from 
investors, though lower, have also come in reasonably well. 
The rub has been in the withdrawals by, investors which 
have persistently risen, cutting deep into the liquidity ratio 





Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The sixth quarterly issue is now available. 

Full details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 

22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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—_which the Halifax likes to see high. The ratio has noy 
fallen below 14 per cent. Doubtless the rate of 35 per coi: 
net now payable to shareholders and particularly the ex: 
tional rate of 3} per cent offered to depositors should ati: 
new money and retajn. much of the old money. 

Many societies are now alive to the need to offer induc. 
ments to regular savers that will match the attractions 0 
the new savings certificates. Regular saving schemes 01 
specially favourable terms are common, The Halifax 
society pays a bonus (usually 4 per cent) on monttfily sub 
scription shares, bringing the probable rate this year to 


THE HALIFAX FIGURES 





| Six months ended July 31s: 








1954 1955 1956 
| £ Mn. £ Mn. { Mn 
| } 

- Advanced on mortgage......... 22-4 | 23°3 22-0 
Repayments (including interest). | 15°6 17-4 18-1 
Receipts from investors........ 26-6 33°2 29-1 
Withdrawals by investors....... | 17-8 20-8 25-9 


| July 31, | Jan. 31, | July 3! 
1955 1956 1956 








Moctetns Bente. ic. tiv<cdeds eed 211-7 223°3 233-0 
RAs BONE. 4 ond cen vedas oun ' 40-6 40-5 37°7 
BUG OES <6 5 oan ea dkenesiels 253-0 264-5 271-5 
Ratio liquid to total............ | 16-1% | 15-3% | 13-9" 





33 per cent net. The Co-operative Permanent Society now 
announces a savings plan that seems to offer the highest 
benefits that any leading society has yet put forward. Under 
the Co-operative scheme regular saving of {1, £2, £3 or £4 
a month brings no interest return for the first two years, 
but thereafter attracts an ascending scale of interest additions 
calculated to yield {4.8.0 per cent net compound interes! 
(equal to {7.13.0 per cent gross) over the whole ten-year 
period of the plan. 


Industrial Television 


— conferences and other business meetings held some 

distance apart have been linked by television before 
But the 600-mile closed TV circuit used by Pye for an hour 
on Thursday to bring together its sales representatives and 
dealers in six cities between London and Glasgow is the 
longest circuit yet used privately in Britain—though much 
bigger distances have been covered in the United States. 
This latest demonstration of the possibilities of industrial 
television was Pye’s way of announcing its new models for 
next week’s Radio Show, but there are now about 200 
permanent television installations in industry, and the 
number has been growing rapidly in the last year or two 
with the development of relatively cheap and suitable equip- 
ment. 

Pye and Marconi—which supplied the cameras and much 
of the equipment for the 200-mile London-South Wales 
closed circuit used by British Oxygen two weeks ago—have 
carried out most of this development. The cameras used 
on both these occasions were standard “ image orthicon ” 
cameras as used for BBC and ITA programmes, but these 
are too complex, cumbersome and expensive to be 
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metropolitan 
THE NEWEST AIRLINER 
IN EUROPEAN SERVICE 


Swissair are now flying regular METROPOLITAN Tourist 

services between MANCHESTER and ZURICH 

and soon between LONDON and GENEVA’ 
LONDON and BASLE. 


The METROPOLITAN — the newest, quietest, most com- 
fortable airliner in European service — introduces a completely 
new standard of Tourist flying with : 

Only two seats a side for greater comfort. 

Quiet flying — new soundproofing system. 

Nose Radar which enables the pilot to miss bad weather. 
Refrigerator in the galley and wonderful Swissair service. 
Telescopic passenger steps—no waiting when you land. 
Yes, this is the way to travel! You really must flY—-METROPOLITAN! 


Ask your Travel Agent for details. 


SWISSAIR > 


EUROPE - MIDDLE EAST - USA - SOUTH AMERICA 
Offices in: LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, DUBLIN. 
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Your profits 
can go Ub — in smoke! 


Fire can destroy much more than premises and plant 
—for profits, custom and goodwill can quickly 
disappear duting the long delay of replacement. 
The full consequences of fire are beyond compen- 
sation: there is only one remedy—adequate pro- 
tection. The Pyrene Company will gladly advise 
you about the right type of equipment to cover your 
fire risks and also send you full particulars of the 
unique Pyrene Fire Extinguisher Hire Maintenance 
Plan. Write today. 


PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS WITH 
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An investment in peace of mind 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD. 
Dept. E.7 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, SW! 
Tel: victoria 3401 
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suitable in the factory. An “image dissector” tube, 
invented in 1934, can be used, but its sensitivity 1s 
rather low. Since 1950, however, when the Radio Cor- 
poration of America developed the “Vidicon” or photo- 
conductive tube, which functions rather like photographic 
film, industrial television has had a rugged, highly sensitive 
and, above all, cheap camera available. It is vefy much 
simpler to construct and operate—the simplest type of 
scanning circuitry is used—and the pick-up tube need not 
be large. Altogether, the camera unit can weigh as little as 
4-5 lb. A control unit, attached to the camera by up to 
500 ft. of cable, is also small and light, weighing less than 
20 Ib. This basic equipment costs now from {£500-{600 
upwards and about a shilling or two an hour to run, but 
monitor screens, other accessories and special applications 
will cost more. Industrial television has definite advantages 
for a number of different control and inspection jobs, but, 
like most new toys, there is a danger of adapting it for 
purposes that can more cheaply be done by existing tools— 
by simple optics, for example. 


Japan’s Sterling 


ISCUSSIONS to extend the Anglo-Japanese payments 
D and commercial agreement are due to begin in 
London on September roth. They will be dominated 
by the fact that Japan’s sterling reserves have recently 
declined at an impressive rate. At this time last year 
Japanese officials were expressing alarm at the rate at 
which their sterling assets had risen. They touched close 
on £140 million, which is far in excess of the level at which 
the Japanese intended to maintain their sterling balances. 
The total then began to run down and reached about {100 
million last April. Within the last few weeks the decline 
has gathered speed and the latest reports from Tokyo 
suggest that the balances are now only about {57 
million. The main reasons are some setback in 
Japanese exports and the wider use by Japan of sterling 
for multilateral payments, including payments to EPU 
countries, and recently to Argentina and Brazil. There 
has even been some discussion of building up sterling 
balances by a repetition of the dollar swap arrangements (in 
effect borrowing sterling in the London market against the 
security of Japan’s dollar reserves) which were so widely 
used in 1953 and 1954, at a time when Japan was exception- 
ally short of sterling. The fact that sterling is now so widely 
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used by Japan carries with it the promise that the current 
shortage will not be remedied by specific restrictions aga‘: 
imports from sterling countries. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The second interim dividend on the 10s. ordinary share; 
of British-American Tobacco has been raised from 6d. to 7d 
a share, tax free. This announcement sent the price of the 
shares up by 3s. to 51s., on guesses that the total tax free 
dividend might be of the order of 20 per cent, compared 
with 17} per cent for 1954-55. 


* 


Since existing records of distances between railway 
stations and depots are anomalous and incomplete, 
Transport Commission is going through the whole process 
of calculation afresh for the purposes of the new freight 
charges scheme. But as traffic could arise between any pair 
of the Commission’s 7,000 loading points Leo Com- 
putors have been brought in to help. The basis of the 
calculations will be the shortest physical distance, but some 
places will be grouped together to lighten the work. Even 
so the highly detailed computer programming involved wil! 
make it a twelve-month job (instead of five years with filty 
clerks). 

* 


The directors of Powell Duffryn have not taken the 
opportunity afforded by the receipt of £337,922 in accumu- 
lated interest arising from coal compensation in the year to 
March 31st to increase the ordinary dividend, which is lett 
unchanged at 16 per cent. The group’s gross income, 
including this special receipt, was £2,316,118, compared 
with £2,009,747, and its net income £1,070,232, compared 
with £841,811. 

* 


Following a rise of one cent per lb in the Canadian price 
of aluminium ingots, the price in Britain has been raised 
by the equivalent amount of £8 to £197 a ton (exclusive 
of the temporary surcharge of 30s. a ton). This brings the 
total increase in prices since the end of last year to £26 a 
ton. No announcement about prices of aluminium products 
was made before The Economist went to press. 





| Company Notes 


Freight rates have risen but Furnes 
Withy’s profits reflect them with a con- 
siderable time lag. The bald prelimin« 





FURNESS WITHY. For the 
second year running the directors of 
Furness Withy have raised the ordinary 
dividend by 2 per cent. The 16 per cent 
dividend for the year to April 30th takes 
£552,000 from a net profit attributable to 
the parent company of £1,036,586. From 
this profit another £400,000 (against 
£250,000) has been tucked away in the 
fleet replacement account, emphasising 


building 
enjoyment of 


finance for it. 
ordinary 


remain favourable. 





once again that Furness Withy, like the 
other shipping companies, has a big ship- 

programme 
investment 
while mere mortals have to be content 
with initial allowances, has to find the 
The decision to raise the 
dividend must be 


indicate confidence that earnings will 


Statement shows that consolidated pro! 
before tax have risen by only £91,326 
£2,646,365—and the 1954-55 figure 

£2,555,039 was abnormally low becat 
of special depreciation charged on m 
tonnage. Profits have lagged par! 
because of rising costs. Despite thes< 
well-publicised handicaps shipping h’ 
enjoyed favourable trade winds 
several years. Furness Withy’s increase 
dividend and its increased consolidate 
net profit of £1,706,013 (agains! 


and despite the 
allowances, 


44° 
i 


taken to 
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£1,583,587), after charging £940,352 
‘against £971,452) for tax, are the earnests 
of prosperity. If the directors are willing 
:o loosen the purse strings is there any 
reason to complain of a yield of 5} per 
cent on the £1 stock units at 56s. 3d.? 


* 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER. 
Before City Centre Properties made its 
bids of £5 per share for the £1 ordinary 
share of Robinson and Cleaver, the direc- 
tors had set in train their plans to put 
the money released by the sale of the 
Crown lease on its Regent Street pro- 
perty to work. It was therefore on the 
cards (though the cards were not then 
exposed to the shareholders’ view) that 
Robinson and Cleaver would pursue a 
more liberal dividend policy. But would 
this policy have been carried to the point 
of distributing earnings almost up to the 
hilt had there been no bid ? That bid has 
also produced a full statement from the 
directors, in which they argue implicitly 
that the shares are worth more than the 
£5 which is offered. Following this state- 
ment the shares fell §s. to 95s. 

The directors have said that the com- 
pany’s assets are now worth at least 
£7 §s. a share; the book value of total 
assets om July 31st was [2,665,592 
(against £1,665,886), of which £664,198 
against £197,547) was held in liquid 
form; and the property reserve has 
risen from £39,317 to £975,768, reflecting 
the sale of the Crown lease. The gross 
trading profit has risen from £185,463 to 
£215,983 and net profits from £60,478 to 
£60,768 ; these profits do not include any 
earnings from the new subsidiary, John 
Moses. The new dividend of 40 per cent, 
compared with 25 per cent, absorbs 
£56,063 net, and the directors’ promise 
of a substantially higher dividend has 
been fulfilled. 

Given “reasonable trading conditions ” 
the directors expect at least to maintain 
the 40 per cent dividend. They plan to 
spend about £500,000 in expanding the 
business; this is in addition to the 
£135,000 already spent on buying the John 
Moses company. They intend to establish 
12 new shops, specialising in household 
linens, in the provinces, to improve the 


Premises in Regent Street, and those 
belonging to John Moses. “From now 
onwards, until they are in full operation 
in about two years’ time, these invest- 
ments will, in the directors’ view, pro- 
gressively increase the group’s trading 
profit to a substantial extent even after 
taking into account increased rentals, 
rates and general expenses.” 
Shareholders are thus faced with the 
choice between £5 in cash, surrendering 
the final dividend of 7s. gross if they 
accept the City Centre bid open until the 
end of this month, or accepting the 
belief of their present board that the asset 
values are worth more, that the profits 
will grow and that the 4o per cent divi- 
dend, none too well covered at present, 
will be at least maintained. With the 
shares yielding 8.4 per cent it seems pos- 
sible that they will hope for a better bid 
—though there is no sign of one—yet. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL TEA. Faced 
with higher costs the chains of provision 
and grocery stores rest their hopes of an 
increase in profits on the achievement of 
bigger sales. To obtain it they have to 
improve and modernise their shops, and 
on occasion to introduce self-service. 
International —Tea Companies stores has 
pursued that policy and on it a year ago 
the chairman predicted better results in 
the year to April 3oth. Better results 
have been achieved. Consolidated trading 
profits have risen from £1,701,410 to 
£1,950,717. 

Higher charges for taxation (up from 
£730,777 to £921,354) and depreciation 
(up from £283,212 to £313,947) absorb 
much of the increase and the consolidated 
net profit has risen by only £35,972 to 
£633,242. But that increase is enough 
to provide and justify an additional 1} 
per cent on the ordinary dividend. 
Effectively, the dividend has been raised 
from 13} to 1§ per cent and after tax it 
absorbs £267,375—£25,188 more than in 
1954-55. Thus the amount of profits 
retained in the business remains prac- 
tically unchanged at just over £300,000. 
The company’s §s. ordinary units are 
curtently quoted at 12s. 9d. to yield 53 
per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: August 22nd 
Next Contango Day: August 22nd 


Next Settlement Day: August 28th 


GOVERNMENT securities fell sharply at the 
end of last week, but after weakening 
slightly again on Monday, the July trade 
figures and the War Bond repayment 
prompted a rally, which more than 
recovered the previous losses. 3 per 
cent Treasury fell 3 to 60} last Friday, but 
subsequently recovered to 614. 5} per 
cent Plymouth 1964/65 rose to a premium 
of 1} and dealings in the new Stockton 
loan started at about 10s. premium, the 
premium subsequently rising to (£1. 
Industrial stocks improved towards the 
opening of the Suez conference, but busi- 
ness was limited. An improvement on 
Wall Street also assisted a rally in oil 
shares on Wednesday ; British Petroleum 
regained 7s. to 152s. 6d. 

Dollar stocks receded, International 
Nickel falling back to $203} (London) 
following the quarterly results. Hudson’s 
Bay finished 1s. 9d. higher over the week 
at217s. Borax rose to 15} xd at one stage, 
but later receded to 15 xd. Motor shares 
improved; BMC were 43d. higher at 
7s. ojd. and Rolls-Royce rose 2s. 6d. 
to 108. 6d. BSA gained ts. 6d. 
to 28s. and Hawker Siddeley 2s. to 47s. 
Bristol Aeroplane rose Is. 6d. to 19s. 6d. 
Stores improved, Debenhams rising 2s. 6d. 
to 38s. and GUS “A” Its. od. to 37s. 9d. 
The increase in the interim dividend 
caused a sharp rise of 3s. to §1s. in BAT 
on Wednesday. Imperial Tobacco gained 
Is. 9d. to 47s. 9d. xd at the same time. 
Steel shares were firmer, Stewarts & 
Lloyds rising 2s. 6d. to 66s. Ship- 
ping shares improved, P & O advancing 
to 30s. 3d. 

The smaller oil companies remained 
strong throughout the week, Apex (Trini- 
dad) jumped 7s. to 44s., but Shell lost 
1s. 10}d. to 148s. 13d. Among the copper 
producers RST rose 2s. 6d. to 50s. 3d. 
Bancroft receded to sos. 9d. after touch- 
ing 52s. 3d. Kaffirs improved from Mon- 
day ; Harmony gained Is. 4}d. to 26s. 
and Western Holdings 4s. 4}d. to 
75s. 74d. 
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(Mar. 8) (Aug. 134 ,, 13] 8,084 
1955, High} 223-9 115-97 » 14) 6,848 
{ July 21)) (Jan. 7) » 251 7,567 


, Low.J 175-7 | 98-23 
(Mar. 15) Sept. 2) 











* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928= 100. 
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5, 1956 
= 
| | Net ~ Gross Jan. 1 | Last Two ARY Price, Price, rie ‘ld, 
| BRITISH FUNDS | p.i6 | price, | Yield, | Yield, hag vo is i966. birotionde oces Aug. 8,|Aug.15, \us 15 
Y Aug. 15, 1956| AND | Aug. 8, Aug.15, Aug. 15, | aug. 15, | (a) (0) (e) BSG | 1956 1955 
to Aug. 15, | GUARANTEED 1956 | 1956 rt; | 1956 | High | Low —— = , 
Thi , | KS > o/ _ & ENGINEERING! . d 
Seen cM vise — ca ($s da |/¢ sd. i a 4 slmabeock & Wilcox £1.| 74/9 | 74/3 4 O19 
i 98 i 98h. | 3 3 71412 21] 85/6 | 64/- 34 1035 Cammell Laird 5/-...| 10/6 | 10 6 5 4 
98H | 97 Funding 23% '52 a sees | oe i 948 53 7 0/416 41) 13/- ay “| 3 a\Dorman Lone f1..... 27/- | 27.3 17 5 
95) | 954 [War Loan 5% ee 90}; | 904 | 311 10/416 11} 35/- 40, 340 84> Guest Keen N'fold £1.| 44 4 463 10 
S1f | 38) [Funding 24% S66l..-.-| oe | 100° 12 8 5 '419 8 | 54/9 ; 4a 6 bMetal Box {1........ | 49/44 | 50 1 
100 f ty rn aa ara. | 8, | 9H 13 5 8) ; ; . pa 31 104 124, 5 aStewarts & Lloyds {1.| 2: ; = 6 61 
9913 9 Conversion 4% y +2209 . S 3: 2h - S ohn) f1. R 4H 
aig | set eral roman ay 1) ST Ua S 8 er | ie | 1 $aeanMawtergh cc. en | ee. 3 8 
Sh | SBA achequer 2% 1960...) LH | Sli | 31210) 410 $ | Sty, 32/44 | he WaVickers (1 -eesscses| 42/3 | 42 10) 15 3 
95 4, 924 |Exchequer 3% JON - ps 7 83 4 838 3 18 0 j 5 6 31 44/3 / | ‘TEXTILES } 
884 SS Savings got Ag xe 78) 78 | 319 6/510 Li *% | 19/103 6b 4a Bradford Dyers f1...| 21 3 | 21/- 10 6 
Ft | got (Funding 49% "60-90... 87} | 87} 16 8 5| 510 1i| 23-1) 1474] 3.al 6 DBrit. Celanese 1... | I5/- 15-1013 4 
92} ee % 60-70.| 75k* | 75 | 4 0 2 2ja} 6b Coats (J. & P.) £1.. ./ 
81) A a Bonde, 3% | _ | 9H | 219 11 | 4 18 8 | 25/10) 2179 4a 6 d\Courtaulds DP vesvess 35/- | 35 4 3 
98 97#% (Conversion 44% 1962.... 887 89} 311 31419 4144/7 | 333 a Mee a i 146 | 146 15 10 
ocd o/"69-63._.. 5a 5 bFine Spinners {1..... ‘ ' 
BTL | 8S ‘Exchequer 2% 6364...| 844 | 851 | 314 5/418 gi] 21/3 | 1415 74, 5 a Lanes. Cotton £1.....| 26/6 | 263 9 10 § 
Me) ee ee Ae 77h |4 2 1/5 7 Tif 30/- | 22/3 + atons & Baldwins £1) 29/6 | 30 - 8 
Saving % "64-67, 717% } 13 | 26/- 24a 10 b Patons & Baldwin 
814 164 Savings Bonds 24 0. one 122 3147:5 5 Ti 31/7 | RCRAFT | : 
det | OL Victory 4%, 20 76...---| 904° | 90h 3 1911/5 9 51) 22/49 | 16/3 | Sha 6 )o|Bristol Acroplane | 18/3 | 193 1 
‘unding 3% '66-68......| 78% | 788 10}, 845 4 a British Motor 5/- 8 
83% | 78 ‘Funding 3% °6668...... | 824% 823" 315 8 5 B11] 9/- | 5/10} § bFord Motor £1.......| 33/9 | 326 4 
888 811% Conv. 34% 1969.........) 5 173 |3 8 815 4 311443 | 293 2ha Awe os | 44/104) 46 k 
oa ) d i x b 3 a\Hawker Siddeley £1. | %6 
sat | Top ‘Treas, 34°, “7981.....2/| Tea 76h |3 8 5/5 3 91] 476 | 299 | 12h 124c\Leyland Motors £1...| 47/6 46 6 
84} | 764 (Treas. 54% ‘79-81....... | 66) | 66; |3 4 8 419 81] 48/3 | 38/3 | 10c aisebe Ror nk 106/3 107 6 
725 66 Redemption 3% "86 96.. 7 | 75) 219 10 4 16 10/]115/10}) 85/6 5a } Ro eee 
81} 144 (Funding 3} 989-2008. 773 77§ |219 4:5 3 4f 6 8 Pm wn Drug 5/-.| 14/6 | 146 16 7 
845 | 76% Consols 4% aft Of (217 4 5 O 2f] 18/10} 13/104 a IDe s10/- 35/Th | 3575 7 14 4 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 5 10% 70% 9 90 b «ThalDebenhams 10/-..... 4 
17 692 al n 3$ ° April ’61. 70} 70% 217 8)5 1 iff 346 =: 15 47h Gt Universal ‘A’ 5/-.) 36/- 37,6 6b $ 
764 | 699 (Conv 34% aft. Apr 61 61h | 217 0.5 0 Of] 44/9 | 329 S Slietiean’S Gee ta 5/-| 60/- | 606 5 
os | at Conscls 24% babe 51} 52p | 215 1/416 Off 12/15 i9 th 25" 20 BU nited Drees 5/-. | 20 6 | 206 8 Sd 
56} 51} onsols eatery 59 521 215 4:'417 Ol] 256 j a 5/6 57/3 8 1] 
é “ - : Iworth 5/~ 5.40.) 5 
98 | 901 (Br Elec’ 4)%, '67'69...-:| 90s" | 904 | 3911/8 10 71] 64/10) 53/10}, 3690, 20 alWoo | 
3 44% '67-69..... | 903 0} On : 
0} vy ~ 0 38," , A) re | ro i 7. : + ; : : . 1839 99/- | 5a 10 b. British Pearciou fl. 146 os — 5 d 
5° | 88" (Br. Elec, 44% "14.79... | sai | as} |3 4.7/5 5 2ifllTA (58) | Ga 14/BRoval Dutch 100 a 2. (77) £774 
7 4 | 774% Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..... | at a ; 7 7 ; : af he 1103 { t5 a\ +13zb/Shell Reg. {1........ 7 : Pee : 
90; 84) |Br. Gas 4% 69 12 eases .. g05* | 31310 5 7 51179/3 31/10} t2l¥c +5 a, Trinidad Oil 5/-.....| 
87 % 80} [Be. aon 3 4, ae. | ert ent 138 01438 3f may comet aa 34.6 | ,; 
$0; 74 Ir Trans. 3°, °68 73.....| 74% | 744 |317 0/5 8 Tl] 4/6 286 or “yp te ‘wealth 10) oie |: 
Sof | BSE |e Trane. 25 72 oo ota | 68/3 7 8/8 1 11359 | at-' | Sa SOP 8 O. Dei. fi... 29/- | 29.6 
73) | 67 Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... | 6783 68 |3 7 8 | MISCEL ay, ager 689 |689 4 
| 72/14 45/- 14 c 15 ciAssoe. Elect see luni3 | 4 
roa “. e we pam eS ate. * Ex dividend 113/9 OF ti 5a 17h Assoc. Port. Cem. aes : ‘ 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To .atest date 74b| Bowater Paper {1...., 489 | 48 9 ‘ 
t y ar average lite-approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. m f£. : = : He Bib BIC. Pa sie 496 49 
a . rice. | Price. |. Yield 81/104, 40 44 4a 8 Brit. Aluminium /1 ..) 78/9 Le , ; 
Prices, Jan.1| | TRUSTEE ina blame aki Ace ak 1 G0- | 6A |. $1Ab t1ObelRch. Acer Tok Wan aa 6 
Prices, 1955 ;, Aug.15,1956 STOCKS AND . Ae oe he $68} $56} Sh 63 w@Canndion Pacific $25. 7. rs, 
“High | Low | High| Low |FOREIGN BONDS 37/104, 24/9 | 43%c 14% Decca Record 4 
High LOW g . 95/9 17/6 4a 10 6 Dunlop Rubber 10/-. 18/3 | N- 
= | 9 15} 753 | 3 vr a 66 14 | 47/3 84b 4 a English Elect. {1..... | 88 9 = : 
Q 7 80 742 \Aust. 53% '65-69 ....! | 50/3 4ha 9)bGe “neral Elect. fl gh oe mt 2 6 
101; 87 | 97h) 72° \Cevlon 4% °13-45....) 77. | 77 46 1 103 - ios ae fia 6 b Imp. Chemical {1 -...) 44/3. | 43,9 
103} 87% | 88 82} \N. Zealand 4%, "16 78. 844 84} 5S“ 3 4 69/9 | 45/~ 1246 84a Imp. Tobacco 1... 46/-* | 47 
oo | ast beaell ask pee eee ae ae” SS 8 RS” ‘ietees les euiea tee Nickel n.p.v.....$203 |$203. 
99 83 | 8&5 834 Liverpool 3% '54-64..) 84 84 510 7/1; 64/6 | 50/— T4a| 1246 London Brick £2.06. 51/10) 51 3 
84 | 65 | 68%, 61 |M.Wtr.‘B'3%’34-2003 623*| 621° 15 4 01 30/3 | 22/9 | 6§a, 15$MonsantoChemicais5/-| 25/- | 25 — 
102} 943 | 97 92} ‘Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89 944 | 934 15 8 61 69/14 55 3 12° aiaTate & Lyle fl... | 62 /- 62 - 
122% | 91 | 117} | 1024 German 7% 1924.... 1153 | 1173 | a 69/6 54/3 1245 6}a Tube Investments fi.) 58/9 58 9 
213 | 149 | 209} | 187 German 54% 1930...) 205 | 209 115/6 | 95/9 | 206 5 a@Turner & Newall £1. .104 44 103.9 
912 160 | 295 208 (Japan 5% 1907. "Saad a as 82/9 | 61/74 6 a) 9fbUnilever {1 .....°... | one 1 | i : 
254 | 190 | 275} | 2474 Japan 54% Conv. 2 2 52/- | 34/1$| +5 al +1186 United Molasses 10/- | 
0/- t 74d Tea & Lands {1.| 25/9 | 25/- 1 - 
Prices, Jan.1 | yact T Price, | Price, | Yield ¥ 10} 4 38 a 15" B London Asiatic Riya. a 18} d 4 - 
A aah 2 WO ; et 1 9 | 37/6 15 a| 30 6 United Sua Betong él 
to Aug. 15, 1956 pividends ORDINARY | Aug. 8, Aug. 15, Aug. 15, | 61/9 MInes , 
High Low | (4) (6) (ce) | wih aa tn | a 8h 6% | 20a 50 bAnglo-Amer. ge 06" 1106 4 ) 8 3 
: r : ™N 80 a) 120 b De Beers 5/- Def. Reg. } 
| % | % | Banxs & Discount _ | £8. d. 135 1 be a dln Sorte Free State Geduld 5/-; 85/74 | 90°- | 
/ | Berctays {2 2.2.5... 42 /- 42 5 14 3 | 96/104 , 
50/- | 414 76 5a 37/9 | 39 i 
51] /- 52 — 515 4150/6 | 366 12}6, 12}a Randfontein {1...... 
rt él : 9 > a ldicad vf tent 63/- | 63/- |514 3410/11} 8/6 28 c 30 cLondon Tin 4/- ..... 9/2} | ye l. a 
sans | 599 95 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd! 61/- | 61/- |518 0] 46 | 35 | 262i¢ 75 aRhokana fl...” 424 2 soe 
17/9 | 66/6 8 b 8 a Westmstr‘B’£4, £1}pd. 67/6 67/6 : 6 
43/6 | 28/- 336, 2a Alexanders {1....... - : - : oan : New York Closing Prices 
46/- | 29/3 556 5 aNat. Disc. ‘B’f1..... ase ia isna os ot SS 
oe | s a He egg pone: 1 31/- | 31 5 3 3 | Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. Jaw 
/Q | a Bare m - § 
41/9 | 33/6" 74a} 74 Chart. Bk. of India £1) 38/6 | 386 | 7 15 10 8 | 35 _8 | 15. ; 
ae | oe 27} | 214 | 116 4 |palt. & Ohio..| 503 | 502 Am. Smetting:| 58a | S54 fever Paper . . 139 
12 37}b Leg. & Gen. {1....... 2 alt. & Ohio m. Sme os . Paper. . 10° 
ost | 1 $20" $a71b Peeri £1, fully pd.. 214 | 22 5 6 9 Kan. Pac. ....| 35 35} JAm. Viscose ..| 35 | 36 at. _ as ad : 
48} | 404 11 74¢ +125 ¢ Prudential ‘A’ (1 . 42 43 15 1 2 IN.Y. Cent. ...| 384 | 38) Kel. of Am.. 2 1a > gmatanent Ye 
¥ BREWERIES, Erc. Pennsyl. ..... 244 | 23 Chrysler des be 14 hell .... srl sgi* 58 
119/- | - 33 b 10 a Bass El SR 111/3 111 3 712 4 JAmer. Tel 1835 183 Gen. Bie... | +: | e 4 ss" Je 653 } 
24/10} 19/9 6 a@ 11$d|Distillers 6/8........ - ‘3 20/3 |515 3 tand. Gas...) 114 | 11 Gen. Motors . Sees | 58h 1 
45/103) 38/6 | 25 c| 10 aGuinness 10/-....... ~ | 39/44 | 6 7 O [United Corp. | 6) | 6 Goodyear ....} 78 |, 184 |Westing 5.147) 471 
16/- (| 67/- 7a 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. fl 68) = 68/6 |6 2 8 . Union Tel.) 19 20 finter. Nickel .112 /|109 oolworth. . . a 
* Ex dividend. Tax free. Gross yield. 





(a) Interim dividend. 


(b) Final dividend. 
(t) On 174% Tax free. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 
yield. (g) On 16%. (h) On 83%. (1) To latest date. 


(d) On 324% 
(w) On 114% 


(f) fr 
(v) On 15% Tax free. 


(e) To earliest date. 
(w) On 14%. 
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-§ Statistics 











The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
OVERSEAS 





BRITISH 






























































Prices and Wages pee .. Aug. 4th Western Europe : 
+ seamen and Consumption Aug. 11th Production and Trade...... Aug. 4th 
VEANPOWET........ccreeesesseceess This week British Commonwealth ...... Aug. 11th 
; External lrade.. sicubacenahdeneat July 28th Western Europe : 
ow nome Statistics .........00. This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
| ndustrial Profits ............... July 14th | ene ae July 28th 
. | WUE: Bi cdcccnassiicénteicl July 14th 
inpatient 
4 
) > e . . 
| Manpower in Great Britain 
] 
} 
‘ 
: Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit - —— —- 
> | | 
, 1953 1954 1955 May June July April | May June July 
‘ TOTAL MANPOWER(') 
Working population : 
; Lotal . <dben Mee aes Ctighalilas <¢6'c chéinceccc "000s 25,373 | 23,667 23,912 | 23,916 | 23.912 23,954 | 23,984 | 23,984 | 23,989 os 
; Men os oa pe be ba aie cin iCuwsaavecves ai 15,883 15,974 | 16,084 | 16,096 | 16,084 16,098 | 16,136 | 16,138 16,1356 . 
W onal: cis cam an as Cath Wedd ws na cceseweces o 7,490 7,693 7,828 7,820 7,828 7,856 7,848 | 7,846} 17,853 = 
2 El a Ses 7 865 839 | 803 811 803} 798 770} 765 76] :. 
' Civil employment : } 
Total . . cetmaeubeeen dias dvan basse cx. ‘ 22,238 | 22,604 22,933} 22,919| 22,933 | 22,976} 22,990 | 23,017 | 23,031 
: Avriculture, forestry and fishing.......... ; 1,087 1,074 1,066 1,062 1,066 | 1,076 1,022 | 1,037 1,042 
‘ Mining and quarrying. oe eer eee eee * 877 867 862 864 862 | 860 864 862 861 
a Building amd Coméractine ... . 2. cc cccccccccccss HF 1,437 | 1,453 1,486 1,486} 1,486; 1,489 1,488 | 1,510; 1,515 
- Distribuapen Gren aur <a spars cdeds ces “ 2,664 2,743 2,811 2,806; 2,811! 2,821 2,839 | 2,834 2,842 
: Public SI ga oko 06 G6 csc cceccevcees a 1,320 1,526 1,289 1,288 | 1,289 1,289 1,287 | 1,289 1,291 
: Manufacturimg MAGUBRries . 2... ccc ccc ccc cc cece. ‘a 8,746 8,976 9,206 9,217 | 9,206 9,212 9,284 | 9,249 9,234 | 
} ! 
5d i } 
- CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT() | | 
‘ Increase or decrease since June, 1954: 
: Linployees in engineering(*) .................. “s — 125 ae + 190] + 191} + 190] + 185 954 | + 239 
» consumer goods industries(*) ..... i — 67 : — Li- 41—- Bi- li-r Hi 2 
| 
UNEMPLOYMENT | 
By duration : | A 
All Garage w Gh div wes Wet akddeceiccdcnecs , 342-0 | 284-8 232-2} 223-6) 210-5 184-9} 251-5} 237-4 222-6 | 238-1 
a id Reta ka.k Ga mae a descedpewa a 218-2 184-4 146-7 136:2 | 130-3 116-7 161-5 153-4 146-2; 161-0 
SE als eeteees ss ebeeeeedeos a 123-8 | 100-4 85-5 87-4} 80-2 68-2 90-0; 84-0 76-4) 7-1 
} 
lemporary or under 2 weeks—men............ ‘ 68-7 | 58-0} 51-5 47-5 49-7 | 39-5 58-0 | 56:8 o7-7} 10-8 
° ” ” o —WOMeN .......-. : 43-9 36-4 36-7 38-0 38-7 | 30-0 41-6 34-9 34-2 32-7 
+6 
Over 8 WeekG—MeM ... occ ccccceescccccccess 96-7 | 81-7 67-7 63-1 55-4 54-0 10-2} 65-2 58-3 | 58-7 
a so SOU Siewaiwesd ance ccccescsesie 46-3 37-1 26°5 29°8 25°2 she 6) 24 sek | _ 
By industry (*) : 
fextiiee oe beh ham ne Uxce bbe 64 oe 6000 cen 00 % a°8 0-9 1-6 2-2 2-3 2-0 1-9 | 1-8 1-3 | 1-4 
Cho RETIN Det Gaines sch ice csaes sens 1-3 13] 0-9] 0-8 1-2 wr Ser. 6 6S 10] 1-0 
pS eS ee oo 0-8 0-5 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-5 1-0 1-3 2-8 
GN od FE ith on diiwa cecenseseens ” 1-4 1-1 0-8 0-7 0-8 0-6 0-9 | 3 2 oe 
CORRE Ree Bt Bird ces cecweecacsésceves me 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1} 0-1 0-2 Ot 
STE at inked dda dev ctecccstuce * 1-5 1-3 1-0 1-0 0-8 | 0-7 1-0 | 0-9 0-8 os 
By regions (*) : 
Great Britons tp ae |, ee eee a 1-6 1:3 | ] 1 1-0 1-0 0 3 1:2 1-1 1-0 4 - 
london and South Eastern .................-- - 1-2 1-0 | ‘ 0-7 0-6 0-5 0s O 4 4 ° : 6 
Kastern . 1:3 1-2 0-9 0-8 0-7 0-6 1-1 i ee it 
fontaine : 1-4 1-1 0-9 0-8 | 0-7 0-6 1-0 | 0-8 0-7 | 1-1 
Saar alee ae 1-6 1-5 1-2 1-1 0-9 0-8 1:2 1+} 0-9; 0-9 
Mdieed seaatiiiee trescercs ds cosn : 11] O6/ 0-5) 05] 05) O4) OF 20) 22) 19 
Now tiy Ria oe cS ceed sence ctevecss oa 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-5 v"S 0-4 a s a4 2 
Fast and West Ridings ...........--2.-+-++-- - 1-2 0-9) O77] 0-7 0-7 | ee | RE a el ee 
NOrtis: WORM TS SEY fkka s da0 ook os cee e nese : 2-1 1-5 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-3 1-4 ] ] 2 | ] 2 
Northern 2-4 | 2-2 1-8 1-7 1-6 A-3 1-6 . ; 1 | 2-1 
: Sr o> 2 RE RR ; il. SS). 20) SSP SSt SRE. Sel SST USS lee 
5 Weles. RM EE oct a. , 3-0, 25) 28] 27] 16) 14) 20) 219) 19) 2-0 
VACANCIES | | 
; — vacancies notified to Employment Ex- | 
— changes (*) : . | 72 rey Ri 07 
lotal - <a . te oe eae ce eke sae 606 oe oe "000s 270 338 i 582 426 460 47 . 12 \¢ ; - 
Men Bs ace ois grb PPC stad ae : 147 191 | 214 239 55 262 215 20 = 
Weanedl MaMa bi ede abv cueseses “ 123 147 168 ist _ -_ say e 7 
DISPUTES( | | . : 1 : | 
Workers involved... . E Sere wa d : Bea ee - 114 | 1 = — | “ é . : . 
Workin : 
tr yo ae 182} 20) 316) 887) 1333) 97 1% .- “a 
: Mining and Es oo, vai nvdepwss 33 39 95 374 18 = oa 119 75 
; de iE ol ae ane 127 62 57 25 4 ao 9 iL 
Oe Se ee a 90 1.310 56 26 15 18 
Other industries and services ........-.-+-+++- 22 | 104 166 = ' | ° ‘ 
t Sad Sia ‘ ay cal goods. vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
: : (*) Annual fi ares are for June of each year. (*). Engineering, shipbuilding, — . per : be aper aad bore Be, 4) Number registered 
i Jewellery, (?) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of woos ft 





as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estim ated number of employees. 
with earlier figures is affected by the revocation of the Notificati 


(*) United Kingdom. 


m of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


(*) From June, 1956 onwards comparison 
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Pp d M Supply in Western Europe 
Nether- i 
Austria Begum | Denmark| France | “a Greece Ireland | Italy | lands Norway | Sweden hurkey 
| | | mae 
WHOLESALE PRICES \) (1953 = 100) — BP eet s P , 
—s eo — ae l l - 
— i | | . 
| | 2 ee 104 | 75 | 66 72 94 
1948 oo. eeeeeeee seers 2 94 a 4 | thes | 106} 10L) = 108 | 102 100 Ul 
DP Yiets eee geewgwek ware 5 ¢ J} | 04 
WE cones peer patvictiocs 108 101 103 | 98 101 120 | 110 | 101 19 
; | 103 104 | 106 109 134 
1956. February ............ 108 104 | 106 | re oe 4 103 | 104 | 106 109 1% 
og: WER ose an wakwles's-e 109 103 | 107 - 102 128 } 103 106 108 110 
” April... 108 103 108 +e "2 129 103 ea 109 
May 109 103 107 103 102 10 
"June 110 108 102 ~ .- vs 
COST OF LIVING ©) :1953 = 100) 

, BO 4 95 | 2) 60 | 93 63 79 86 17° 74 77 "ey 
co TTrTT rT TTY. CT eT CT TT 105 101 101 100 100 115 100 105 104 } b05 | 101 ll ) 
1 ripe eirreeneannan 105 101 107 | 101 102 122 103 106 106 105 | 104 

z | 5 ( 6 07 
1956, February ............ — = 43 a 4 106 or ed eo | +a 
WOR bcs cdcenson tere ) ‘ ian ( 2 ‘ 
; Apa, pe 107 103 | 11] 103 105 127 es lll 107 | 108 108 
* <i 107 103 103 105 125 107 112 107 111 109 
June 108 104 102 ' zs Re . ® 
IMPORT PRICES \) (1953 = 100) 

94% 37 | 84 84 59 - _ 83 98 85 80 72 
1954 INI | ef ef ot] 8) 96) Mins} aon | 98} 5] 8] 
”  Saeepurnetesapities 94 96 | 98 | 97 100 118 104 101 | 97 100 | 99 
EGGG, Fanaary . .o..2.2 ses0 98 97 10] 106 | 103 95 102 

: iy eee 94 100 101 ae 106 | 104 99 4 102 4 

» March... 97 100 | 104 122 107 105 97 102 

a een 96 _ 102 125 109 101 | 99 _ 

he ME vstearccdncsants | 96 103|_.. > - 105 

EXPORT PRICES \) (1953 = 100) 

tt hart l ] 
| RR on epee eae 42 | 95 91 68 an a 79 | 103 96 | 84 16 1 
Be cstsceescvedss sewenwe 99 | 94 | 99 | 95 96 | 121 98 | 99 100 99 98 a 

PED Scéntostoentecueucees 102 97 | 101 | 95 | 98 | 133 101 | 102 101 107 102 lil 

| | 

oe CO a es 101 | 101 one 99 | os 103 | 104 | 100 114 _ | 

See ee 102 101 | oo ee 102 ~ 101 | 105 100 115 105 ¢ 
ere eee 104 | 104 | ee o 101 127 100 | ne 103 115 \ 

po PRRs iia us 107 | . - 101 14] 100 | 106 lll see 

A” ee er er re 1 107 | 101 = vue ; 113 

1 a = 1 wen ie saeeee TEP a . oe _! 2 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY () 
c= : 7000 mn. | ‘000 mn mn. 000 mn. | '000 mn. | ‘000 mn. mn. ‘000 ma. mn. mn, 000 min. a 
End otf period schillings| trancs kroner trancs | D. marks drachmas £ lire guilders kroner kronet a 

a ETE ee eee sine 154-0 7,110 2,165 11-8 1,984 110-3 1,989 | 7,285 6,937 7:67 I 1 ) 

SOOe ox tiekas ya tene samen 28-26 187-3 7,369 5,266 | 26-4 9-30° 152-2 4,036 | 9,099 9,162 |; 11:09 5,869 

re ee eee eee |} 28-62 “se 7,438 5,992 29-1 11-97 154-7 4,472 | 9,839 9,353 11-29 

| 
BOGE SONMOEY as a av cece 27-82 7,197 5,923 | 27-8 12-09 153-8 9,516 9 188 10-70 
es Se er ee 27-56 7,404 5,900 | 27-6 11-85 151-1 9.501 9,225 10-52 
of OND oh a's Bik wats ake 27-70 7,380 5,997 | 28-1 12-03 150-0 9,541 9 225 10-58 
cg OD Aa nase a Re PRO A 27-90 7,469 6,096 28-5 ee 149-2 9,553 9,277 11-15 
og EEE, ene tx la cd opens 27-92 7,669 gis ae 146-1 ee ie: os 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ") (mn. us Dollars) 

Re. re 62 | 938 84-0 nn 295 6-2 209'° 539 | 343 | 140-6 233'° 192 

Se toc ween bgihadtan twas 412 | 1,046 143-4 1,369 2,682 | 10-8 | 260'° 1,041 1,276 137-3 479'* 2% 

LOO ox veda sddeacebcaders 357 1,146 133-1 2,120 3,121 10-9 | 242"° 1,237 1,284 165-3 470"" 211 

1956, I ebruary +eeeesseotere 351 1,177 138-1 1,968 3,207 10-9 | 295 1.227 1 309 159-5 458'" lo 

MMU son skescea tine 345 1193) 142-4, 11969, 33253 10-9 236  '241| 1/291; 161-4 454 2B 
ey Pee eee 347 1,216 146-1 1,919 3,331 | 10-9 234 ios 1,297 161-5 448" 215 
Se ere ee 348 1,197 138-3 1,888 aaa 10-9 226'° ‘ 1,270 160-6 431"° 213 
‘a June 22'S 6b Wee eee wee 357 1,210 134-6 1,858 10-9 Pee 1.219 oe 435" 
(") Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only tor Greece. Figures for Irel: d are based « . , _ 2) ly-De« er 

(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Belsinns peer Banc at. Tenenueh Catnomea dooce iE Figures toe 
Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (4) Exc luding rent. (*) Including direct taxes. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the at 
eae value - trade a 7 value in ae , — = influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (7) Deposit! | 
and notes and coi held by business, individuals and foreigners. Exce ot tor Greece holdi ; of . Sas ein age i cS are ext ° 
(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; teouien for Greece ot pleura authority and other banks ar ida 


government holdings ; 


(*) Including some long-term securities. 


Norway and Sweden include foreign inv 


estments. 


(*) Beginning May, 


foreign exchange figures for Norway ¢ i 
1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas intro!) °% 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
































































































































ote week ended — llth, 1956, there was THE maturity on Wednesday of the £167 (4 million 
ve-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking} million of unconverted National War | aug.17 | Aug. 8 | Aug. 25 
} f £32,260,000 compared with a surplus of} Bonds produced an exceptionally large | 1955 1956 | 1956 
3,000 in the previous week and a deficit of| turnover in the money market. The dis- 
0 in the corresponding period of last year-} count houses had to make substantial | {st DePartmns 
enditure “ below-line last week reac hed | repav A ; Notes in circulation ...... 1, 808% -% i 977-4 | 1951-0 
mah . ‘ speed Payments of seven-day loans from the Notes in banking dept... 16-4 22-7 49-4 
10, bringing the total deficit to {214,905,000 | Bank : thev . : : Govt, debt and se ies* | 1.82]-3 2.9 | ) 606.9 
600 in 1955-56) ,3 they took up a large portion of the | Omer securitie ee. | MO2:3 | 1996-2 | 1996-2 
. oY . a ; - 7 J Cit nasstanawe . 8 | 0-8 
week’s new Treasury bills ; their maturi- Gold -oin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
= | tes had been depleted by the anticipatory | “™ thet ‘han gold coin. +¢ +e - 
A xt, A xf Week Week | purchases of the authorities in past | Bankiny Departmen 
ended | endec , ~— . . “posits 
sa = to | Aug | Aug weeks ; and it was the make-up day of the — ania 19-2 16-17 0-3 
cle 4 , ° ACCUM ES. wc eee eees P “J 
edie clearing banks. Yet the Bank had still to Treasury special account. . 2-3 ’ 
make very large sales of bills “in reverse,” | Bankers-----+++++. —— 7) ‘9-3 | 13.5 
j . OTS wscccccsesece J° > 
- — directly to the market and to the Tota! ..... pabaineuaa 314-9 16-1 20-0 
Ord. Revenue | j : fue " Securities 
) Tam. cwseil 363,114) 409,156] 8,484 16 666) 9 ADXS- ge so, some surplus of funds Government ...........0 289-0 | 216-8 | 247-7 
Burtax .... cana 24,300} 29,000} ‘600, 1,000} remained. The banks were keen buyers Dis ounts snd advances, . 9-5 6-2 22-4 
Death Duties «+00. po oa ae = of November maturities at 4% per cent re WeFtqseseseccavesse P-e- Ry = . 
Potts Tax. EP... 64,800| 63,900] 5,400/ 3,800} and of Octobers at 433 per cent. Bankin: department reserve. 18-8 24-6 | 51-3 
Breen Pee 11,500) 2.400) 400, 100 The discount houses maintained their [ - proporon ean Bet ae 
ai aaa 200 1601 50) Treasury bill rate unchanged at last + eal 
eve : > 
d Revenue. . ig Friday’s tender at £98 14s. 11d. per cent, a. Government deb £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Inland Rev... §61,114| 590,416] 20,234 24,966| and secured 62 per cent of their applica- | on Jun is tes 8 EO mow from £1,950 mlivor 
Customs... a 412,056| 420,178] 20,652 19,878; OMS, compared with 57 per cent in the 4 
Excise pe 311,140| 335,355] 36 380 65.815| Previous week. Total applications rose TREASURY BILLS 
— by {10.8 million (to £409.9 million), 
Buciae .csacecees 723,196} 755,533] 57 032! 75,693 which was fractionally more than the rise | Amount ¢ million Three Months’ Bill 
peers teacs} i7eial asa so3| im the allotment (to £280 million); the | pate o: : 
; average rate of discount rose by 2d. to | Tender) = J annics| | Average | Alllotted 
Broadens Linseed $:300| 200] |. | £5,0S- 5-84d. per cent. ental i ree § WS 
dry Loess... 11,757] 15,565] 18 646 The price of gold fell by 3id. an ounce . 
RS 28,989} 29,590] 584 7.620) to 251s. 6jd. an ounce in the week to 1955 2 d % 
Total. 349,032 [1415218] 80,332 109427 | Wednesday last, despite the fall in sterling | 4% | 24° ne Greed Poniiiedee Ti 
1 
Ord. Expenditurc (by ¥% to $2.78%). <4 . m - ' 
; . ss alt May ll 250-0 5 | 280-0 98 11-66 42 
it apes” ; ee 192,302 208.225) 5699 7.162 is 18 250-0 -0 250-0 99 0-60 47 
ents to N. Ire- j ? ° o4 . . 
Exchequer. 19,601] 21,961 | 2,287 = Bi ee ~~ we; er] & 
ons. Fund..| 10,000] 4,971] 4,467] ... |... June i | 260-0 4 | 260%. | 100 3-45 53 
iM Services ... $941,918 11206 183 | 1285, 520 60,960 67,200 LONDON MONEY RATES fa » “60-0 8 | 260-0 100 4-90 43 
" 15] 240-0 | 396-0 | 240-0 | 100 4- 41 
see EEE 423,057 1519,973/ 86,659 76 648 " 221) 260-0 | 358-7 | 260+¢ 101 &-17 62 
king Funds | 37.000 10 satel 10.187 780 520 | Bank rate (rom "° Discount rates « 2 280-0 401+: 280-( 102 855 st 
ol - - = 44%, 16/2/56) 54 Bank bills : 60 days . | . 
* Above-line ” 4 | it rates (max) 3 month July 6 280-0 452-4 280: Ol ap 61 
-line” Surplus peek pa - BE ae ~ Sppeetnepany 4 neaniies eo] 280-0 | 433-9 | 270-¢ 99 9-87 61 
OR 20 ay ea aed 114,942} 7.107 32,260) Discount houses 3" 6 month » 20} 270-0 48-6 mee = * * 
Lelow-line” Net Expendi4 | +6 wattle: areca » 20 | 260+ € +0 6-39 3 
(UEC .. <an0cnneeeeeal 254,390; 99,963} 5.748, 9.540 | _ » bil 
Money Day-to-day... 3-4 Fine trade bills 
— | Sbert periods..... 44 3 months Aug, R. ie a ae a eo = = 
Total Su i T a 855 22.720 | Treas. bills 2months 4% 4 months » 10) 
rplus or Deficit. . 338,880 214,905 | 12, . eahin> 5d 6 months 
Vet Receipts from: ! * On August 10th tenders for 9] day bills at {98 14s. lid 
aw Didnemesnienaini } no) ® fel secured 62 per cent, higher tenders being allotted im ‘ull 
~o Coe Tans |-!aieeo ? po sae a The offerine vesterday was for {280 million. 
fence Bonds .......0... "356 |—22,685|— 308 — 1992 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
} - Mele Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT pane hia G | August 10 August ll August 13 August 14 August 15 
(£ million) 
; States $ -78-2-82 78}-2-78% & |2-78 4 -2-78% 2- "784 2°78) -2°78 2-784 -2°78% 
Treasury Bills Ways and Means | jah > be 134 -2-73% } \2-729-2-734 ~2-72% |2-724-2 12 2-724 -2-72% 
Advances | Tota! | French Fr. ......| 972-65-987-35 | 9814-982) | 982-982} -9824 | 982-982} 9819-982 
te ce eerEs “RT Floating | Swiss Fr.......,./12-15-12- 33 [12-173-12-18 }1 8 + 71" ls +" vial * oo ee 
_ bt | Belgian Fr... 38-95-141-05 [239-25 59° 22}- ea “tne 
Tender | Tap been Sea ee shee: 139- 3 27} 139-27) 9: x 139-274 _ 139-2 
| pts Unglanc Dutch Gid 10- 56-10-72 10-643-10-64] 10-643 )-65 10-648-10 644 10-643 64 10-642 10 645 ! 644 10-64} 
W. Ger. D-Mk... .|11-67 11-84 ff [11-694 -11- 70 70 |11-69§-11-694/11-693-11-70 | 11-70-11-70) 11 699-1170) 
; Portuguese Esc 79-90-81-10 | 80-05- 80-25 05-80-25 | 80-05 . 2s | en 1747 17408 | 1747-17675 
; sy a 363-17623 1749-1750 | 17484-1749} | 1748-1749 149 | 17474-1748) | 1747-17474 
15 3,130-0 | 1,969-5 | 298-3 vee 5,577°8 meer Kr Rig ae 14- 40}-14- 40} 14-40}-14-41 | 14-40§-14-40] 14-40]-14-41 |14-403-14-41 14: 40}- 14-40} 
| | Panic Kr... | 19-19}-19-48} [19- 35-29-3528 19- 35§-19- 359/19- 358-19-35$ 19- 354-19- 354 19- 354-19: 554 19: 554- 19° 354 
12, 3230-0 | 1426-6] 257-4 4914-0 | Norwegian Kr....] 19-85-20-15 [19- 98§-19-99)/19- 985-19- 994)19- 985-19- 99/19: 985 -19- 991,19° 984 19-994 19-985 -19-9 
9 3,220-0 | 1.435-1] 277-8 4,932°9 One Month Forward Rates 
26  3,220-0 | 1446-4 277-4 4,945-8 United States $ i-*%c. pm po | #-*c. pm pt t-jc. pm te we pm 
MieU te SP cee weeaeeeeeeeree a , } 4 a a > 7 . Le 11 ae 3 1 
© 2) 3240-0 | 1439-6 243-0 oe 4922-6 omnes i anedaeeneen jameenics wrt . Fas i, vy . i ae *, . p+ 2s Pe 
‘ . 3 $ ‘ * . French Fr. ...cccccesese eoccecess = t ay Binge: gy > Em, 5393 -_ 129. pu 
> a6 | Samo | Paleo ld sere | ne | S256-6 | Sein Fr....c.cccccceees sseoiec] Sate: pm | Ste pm | S8-2fe pm | SA: 2he. pm | 54, 23e, pm | 2c 
: "193. : ite 753-3 | Belgian Fr. ....-- aaa speaketh - ; si 1 A pal tA peo 
* to. oes a 5-3 “781.4 | Dat h Gi. acdneenes6ée eeccees 2}-2}c. pm 2}-2}c. pm 52}c. pm | = } 3 pn | S-. pu 
270-0 | 1237-7 | 268-5 5 _* lw Ger. DMk | 3)-3pf. pm pm | 33-3}pf. pm | e Spf. pm ps pm | 5-Jipt. pr 
BOS ce | eee named =e peta w-D 2 pui-par pm-par | pm-par | 2 pm-par 
: "i 4 | 0-6 | Italian Lire ......+-seeeee eooese-) 2 pm-par f : ! DSi aces ae none ane 
4 x oaee -as a ” oaee-e Swedish et «cshennennes seedeenes 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par 16 my = ar ¢ a le = . 
, . » eos i ip sg" pales aaa ea 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-25 pm | 4 pm | a § 
7 _ ares rons 4 4-0 | tees : Nerwegien Kr 26 pin-par 26 pm-par ) pm- par 1s pm-par | 2O pm-pa 
’ by . 244- 7°5 . . . No oF GS sewed seeseendeeeews 3 7 
, Gold Price at Fixing 
\ug 4] 5,360-0 | 1.2185] 226.4 0-3 | 4,805-) ; 251/63 | 2513/6 | 2513/6} 
» I} 3,390-0 eT 231-9 . | 4783-0 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.) .......-. 251/8 : | 
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BANCO DI ROMA 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 

PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
| L.3.750,000,000 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


OVER 200 BRANCHES IN ITALY || Australian Opportunities 
AND ABROAD | It is our business to know about Australia. For 
4 FOREIGN AFFILIATED BANKS nearly a century the National has been 


associated with the commercial and industrial 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: expansion of this great new continent. 


Immense natural resources and a rapidly in- 
LONDON: 8 Greal Winchester Street, E.C.2 creasing population offer sound opportunities 














Telephone: London Wall 4455 for development. 


seen osiaieee - The information Department of the Bank is 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN: Rossmarkt, 12 . 
able to supply reliable and up-to-date inform- 
Telephone: 96266 


NEW YORK: 40 Wall Street 


ation on all aspects of Australian affairs. 














: Telephone: Whitehall 4-8762 The National Bank of Australasia Ltd 
* ee f 3 (Incorporated in Victoria) 
BUENOS AIRES: Calle Sarmiento, 459 Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
Telephone: 32-4636 ietueneinis tmimanenans ts Saas Street, E.C.2 
Over 820 branches and offices throughout Australia. . 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD Your best introduction to Australia 














ALLIANCE 


Business ga 
es ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
or pleasure Head Ofc ' 
= BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 ' 
in Norway 


Established 1824 
Ai 


The Finest Service 
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All Classes of Insurance . 








REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND . 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
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The Company undertakes th 
¢ duties 
OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN tbs 4 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





Authorised Capital ... .. Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds Pak Rs. 15,000,000 


Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1955 Pak Rs. 468,700,000 


With a network of 67 branches in all the important trade cen 
of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limised, is ina puiion te 
assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, ane opening and advising of commercial letters of 
credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 





BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
BRANCHES : 


RANGOON (BURMA), COLOMBO (CEYLON) AND 
MOMBASA (BRITISH EAST AFRICA) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the World. 
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ASSETS PER ANNUM RESERVES 
EXCEED income Tax Paid by the Society EXCEEO 
£35,000,000 £1,970,000 

















A HOME FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
PHONE : REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 








One heavy blow, and it was all over... 


The load was seven tons, instead of the safe five. A wind squall of 
51 m.p.h. created a pressure of 10% Ibs. sq. ft., which was 5 lbs. over 
the working margin. So, it’s not surprising that, what with the 


weight and the wind, the crane just couldn't stand any more. 
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“Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 King Street, Manchester 2 


What Vulcan say about it 
Users of cranes and hoists need to be extra-careful. As 
well as the obvious precaution of insurance, safety 
regulations must not be overlooked, otherwise you're 
in for a whole load of trouble—as sure as our 
name’s Vulcan. 

What Vulcan insure, Vulcan inspect with an eagle- 
eye. Our Engineer-Surveyors know what to look for, 
where to find it, and accidents never 





get achance. Cranes, hoists, boilers 
and steam engines, electrical appa- é 
} ratus, pressure and vacuum vessels 
— these all need Vulcan’s specia- 
lised insurance, and the specialised 


inspection that goes with it. 


VULCAN INSPECTS — AND PROTECTS 


FREE. For news of industrial accidents and 
ways toavoid them, ask us now for * Vulcan’, 
/ a quarterly journal for Power users. Please 
a | write to Dept. 17. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 











UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


RECORD RESULTS AGAIN ACHIEVED 


HIRE-PURCHASE THE SCAPEGOAT IN COMBATING 
INFLATION 


MR J. GIBSON JARVIE ON NEED FOR 
REDUCTION IN TAXATION 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of United Dominions Trust Limited was 
held on August 14th in London. 


Mr J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman) 
presided, and in the course of his speech 
said : 


The financial year, which closed on June 
30th, was the most difficult year in our 
history. 


Yet, in spite of all the difficulties and the 
maddening uncertainties, we have again pro- 
duced record results. The assets of the 
Group have risen from £58,241,773 to 
£63,543,729 and the gross Group profits have 
increased from {1,780,288 to £1,816,435. 


Taxation at £941,228 approximates last 
year’s figure. General Reserves are increased 
by £393,200 and the balance in Profit and 
Loss Account carried forward has risen 
from £423,778 to £458,015. Capital and 
Revenue Reserves mow amount to over 
£8 million. 

The Board have recommended an increase 
of 14 per cent in the dividend for the year 
on the Ordinary Stock raising it to 174 per 
cent, 


GROWING STRENGTH OF OVERSEAS 
COMPANIES 


I told you last year that within measurable 
time the Dominion subsidiaries, taken to- 
gether, might easily beat the record of the 
parent company and their results this year 
encourage me to repeat that prediction. 
They have made a handsome contribution 
to the Group figures which is doubly impor- 
tant while we are facing such vicious Govern- 
ment interference here. Our early essay into 
the Dominions (the South Africa and 
Rhodesia companies were established before 
the War) has been richly rewarding and if we 
were permitted sufficient capital backing for 
it, there is no doubt that we could greatly 
magnify our success and the value of our 
contribution to the industrial growth of the 
Commonwealth, by much wider investment 
overseas, 


INFLATIONARY TRADING 
CONDITIONS ' 


The country is in a precarious state: so 
we have been told several times recently. 
Within the last few weeks the Prime Minister 
has said that we are suffering from “ progres- 
sive poverty.” If that means anything at 
all, it means—unless we call a stop to the 
process and recover the ground which we 
have lost and are losing every day—that we 
are headed for nothing less than economic 
chaos and national disaster. I said this last 
year and the year before that but the 
Government have apparently only just 
realised it 


The rising inflation of recent years has 
worried the Government so they have looked, 
not for a cure, but for a scapegoat. They 
found it in Hire-Purchase, a form of trading 
to which some people are allergic—a reason- 
ably safe subject, therefore, for attack. Un- 
fortunately, although the Government are 
still faithful to their old scapegoat, they are 
not yet prepared to apply the only effective 
remedies and inflation has increased to such 
an extent that they are now obviously 
frightened. They are increasing the pressure 
under their credit squeeze still further to 
reduce domestic spending and hire-purchase 
is still their special target. 


The refusal by the Government to accept 
hire-purchase and credit sales as a necessary 
modern part of our economy and their per- 
sistent condemnation of the system and the 
high priority given to restricting it, is clearly 
intended to distract attention from the real 
causes of the present economic disorder. 
The Government must know the real causes 
of the inflation but beyond an oblique refer- 
ence tO wages outstripping production, they 
stubbornly refuse to act. 

I repeat what I said last year: the real 
causes of inflation are profligate Government 
spending and the inability of production to 
keep up with the rising spiral of wages. The 
result is, of course, penal taxation which is 
placing an insupportable burden on industry 
and commerce and destroying all incentive 
and ambition in individuals. What the 
country needs is a tonic. And the best 
stimulant the Government could provide 
would be an immediate and _ substantial 
lightening of the dragging weight of 
taxation. 


UDT—THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
THE FUTURE 


In spite of every conceivable discourage- 
ment—I might go so far as to say some of 
it deliberately directed against your com- 
pany—I have never lost my belief in our 
ultimate regeneration, nor have I lost faith 
in the Commonwealth. That is where the 
future of the UDT Group lies. 


The Dominions have made it quite clear 
that they welcome our investment and the 
company has, with capital in Dominion sub- 
sidiaries supplemented by loan funds, already 
contributed in no small way to industrial, 
commercial and agricultural improvement 
and expansion throughout much of the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth is so 
big, so important in the world and so poten- 
tially strong in the world that, knit together 
by sentiment and common interests, its 
future would appear to be safe. 


It is, I should think, beyond dispute that 
the growth of Dominion industry and com- 
merce can do Britain nothing but good. In 
Great Britain itself, we must be done with 
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chafing restraint and find independence and 


courage enough to fight back to the greatness 
we pa to have lost. And our fight must 
first of all be against our own governments— 
against those politicians who put expediency 
before principle and regard their own con- 
tinuance in office as more urgent and 
important than national solvency and _pros- 
perity. We shall also have to see to it that 
the TUC and individual Unions can no 
longer serve their own selfish ends without 
reference to the nation as a whole. Labour 
must be made to realise the elementary truth 
that if by their conduct they damage the 
national economy, they are hurting them- 
selves. If they cannot, or will not, see that 
simple fact, then whatever steps may be 
necessary to protect our economy from their 
intransigence must be taken. 


It would be foolish to say that this com- 
pany has been unaffected by the restrictive 
measures applied generally to the nation and 
particularly to us. We have had a difficul: 
year and there seems little doubt that. the 
Government will continue to do little to 
curb their own spending and much to restric: 
the budgets of everyone else. So that. we 
can expect no lessening in difficulty in‘ our 
current financial year. But so long as the 
official inhibitions of this country do not 
spread to the Commonwealth, our Dominion 
companies look for another successful year, 
and it is hardly necessary for me to tell you 
that at home we shall redouble efforts and 
invention to extend our business in the 
many fields in which we firmly believe 
we can contribute much to the nation’s 
prosperity. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





CARTER & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 
MR C. CYRIL CARTER’S STATEMENT 


The forty-eighth annual general mecting 
of Carter & Company, Limited, was held on 
August 16th in London, Mr C. Cyril Carter, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 


lated statement for the year to March 31, 
1956: 


Trading profits of the Group for this year 
show a slight increase despite the developinz 
difficulty of trading conditions. Although we 
have not yet felt the full effect of majo: 
improvements such as the installation of the 
more efficient method of biscuit firing, of 
which I spoke last year as having been 
planned, both production and productivity 4: 
our main tile factory at Poole have been. sub 
stantially increased without any appreciable: 
capital expenditure. The first of these new 
tunnel ovens is now complete—it was lit up 
on July 2nd and will be in full operation b, 
mid-August. 


In the building that houses it provision | 
made for a second unit, and full benefit fron 
the installation will not be felt until this 
second unig is built. It would not, however. 
be prudent to proceed with the building o! 
another oven until the maximum economi 
performance of the first unit has been proved 
in practice. The oven and the building account 
largely for the sum of £77,000 spent during 
the year from the money raised for capita! 
improvements by an issue of Ordinary shares 
in 1954, making a total of £93,000 spent from 
this account up to March 31, 1956. Our 


aaa 
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capital commitments at that date amounted 
to £32,000. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT FACTORY 


At our Stoke-on-Trent factory, J. H. 
Barratt & Company (1927) Limited, the 
manufacturing side is much more healthy 
than it was, but there has been a quite 
definite recession in the type of business in 
which that company is engaged—the making 
of tiles for the fireplace trade, which absorbs 
more than half of the total coloured tiles pro- 
duced in this country—and the factory has 
not been working at really full pressure since 
November, 1955. Consumer hesitation, 
caused by the imposition of purchase tax on 
utility goods, rating revaluation and general 
uncertainty, has undoubtedly adversely 
affected sales. 


The only major manufacturing need at this 
Stoke factory is now that of improved biscuit 
firing equipment. Arrangements have 
accordingly been made to finance, on favour- 
able terms, the building of a tunnel oven, 
under the fuel saving scheme of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. Increases in wages, cost 
of raw materials, fuel and power have affected 
these tile manufacturing units. 


POOLE POTTERY 


The third manufacturing company, Carter, 
Stabler & Adams Limited, which makes 
Poole Pottery, has recognised the need to 
increase its exports to the greatest possible 
extent, in spite of the fact that selling in 
these markets is less profitable than in the 
home market. As a result of the recogni- 
tion of this obligation and in the face of sub- 
stantial increases here also in wages, cost of 
raw material, fuel and power, this company 
has been unable to maintain quite the same 





level of profitability as in the last two years. 


The introduction of an exceptional num- 
ber of new designs during the year has also 
contributed to reducing profitability but 
must be regarded as an investment for the 
future. Halfway through the financial year 
purchase tax at the rate of 30 per cent was 
imposed on tableware, previously untaxed. 
This, combined with the effects of the credit 
squeeze in the home market and increased 
import restrictions overseas, is making 
marketing very much more difficult, though 
the full effects of these changes were not felt 
in the year under review. 


CONTRACTING COMPANIES 


The contracting companies—as was to be 
expected in the year after the end of build- 
ing licensing—have been at the limit of their 
capacity. With the slow cycle of comple- 
tions which is inevitable in the building 
industry, much of the work finally invoiced 
during this period was, in fact, carriedgout 
in the previous year, before the latest in- 
creases in the cost of material and labour. 
In the case of the largest of these units these 
have more than offset the benefits of the 
highest sales that our Contracting Division 
has ever known. The volume of orders for 
all these companies has been maintained well 
and the demand for those skilled forms of 
architectural decoration which we have sus- 
tained at some cost in harder times is gratify- 
ing. 

World economic conditions make the value 
of any forecast doubtful, but the fact that 
our sales have been maintained, and indeed 
slightly increased, is of importance. In the 
three months since the end of the financial 
year which we have been discussing, sales 
have still been maintained. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








Net sales... . 


Fibreboard investment) 
Dividends declared 








tion of Fibreboard investment) 


Dividends to common stockholders 


Production: ; 
Paper and paperboard—in tons 


Lumber—in thousands of board feet ion 
Plywood—in thousands of square feet... 


* Giving effect to common stock split-up in September, 1955. 


OWN ZELLERBACH 
CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the State of Nevada, United States of America) 


MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
LUMBER, PLYWOOD AND OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS. 


CONDENSED SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS FOR 
SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1956. 


Net income (excluding net gain on disposition of 


Additions and improvements to properties 

Shares of common stock outstanding June 30 ... 

Per share of common stock outstanding: _ 
Net income (excluding net gain on disposi- 


1956 1955 
$223,504,000 $196,856,000 


$24,973,000 $20,642,000 
$13,056,000 $12,226,000 
$31,244,000 $17,607,000 

13,790,140 13,752,168* 

$1.76 $1.45* 

eee $ .90 $ .80* 
_ 828,208 785,669 
83,377 84,274 
45,613 34,702 





P : 0 
Copies of the report for the six months ended June 30, 
the Leaken Transfer Agents, The British Empire Trust Company, 


Street, E.C.3, on application. 


1 i iti ‘ 3 i in their own names, and 
i British Isles, whose shares are not registered in the 
Pieaees east who wish their names placed on the Mailing List for future com- 


munications, should notify the London Transfer Agents accordingly. 


other interested parties, 


1956, may be obtained from 
Limited, 3, Lombard 
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THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
& TRUST COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The eighty-third annual general meeting 
of The Globe Telegraph and Trust Com- 
pany Limited was held on August 14th in 
London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG (the Chair- 
man). presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The accounts show that we 
have had another successful year and that the 
gross income has risen by £205,992 to 
£1,007,142. 

The earnings for the year, before pro- 
viding for taxation, are £831,675, which is 
£206,249 higher than last year. Income Tax 
absorbs £352,945 and leaves net earnings of 
£478,730 this year, against £353,499 for 
1955. Out of the net earnings the Directors 
have already paid an interim dividend of 
2} pence per 5s. unit of stock and have 
transferred £100,000 to the General Reserve ; 
they now recommend a final dividend of 
3} pence per-Ss. unit of stock. These appro- 
priations absorb £387,500 and leave £91,230 
to be added to the unappropriated profits. 


The Capital and Share Premium Accounts 
are unchanged at £5 million and £63,313 
respectively ; but the Capital Reserve has 
increased by £272,490 to £940,813, the 
General Reserve by £100,000 to £550,000 
and the Unappropriated Profits by ‘£91,230 
to £326,457. 

Invested funds now exceed £10 million 
and amount to £10,216,410, an increase of 
£277,340. _ Of these funds £7,847,750 is in 
Quoted Investments which had a market 
value of £15,306,507, nearly double the book 
value. 


The Unquoted Investments, the value of 
which is substantially in excess of the sum 


shown in the Balance Sheet (£2,368,660) 
include our holding of one-half of the 
Ordinary Stock of Cables Investment Trust 
Limited, the book value of which is 
£1,335,000, but which is estimated to be 
worth more than {4 million. 

PROPOSED RIGHTS ISSUE 


We propose to make a rights issue which 
will not only give you the opportunity of 
increasing the overall yield on your present 
holding of Ordinary Stock in the Company, 
but at the same time increase our issued 
€@apital so as to enable us to widen our port- 
folio, thus gaining that additional security 
which the investment of such capital will 
provide. We propose to issue a further 
4 million new 5s. shares and to offer to you 
at par, that is to say 5s. (the market value 
is in excess of 10s.) in the proportion of one 
new share for every complete five 5s 
ordinary stock units already owned. 


We shal] have to increase our authorised 
capital from its present £5 million to £10 
million so as to cover not only the present 
proposed issue but also any further new 
issues of shares which we may have the 
opportunity to make in the years to come. 

In passing I would mention that the 
introduction of the Ss. units of stock has 
resulted in a considerable increase in the 
number of stock owners on our books. To 
encourage the small investor still further, I 
have been giving much thought to the intro- 
duction of quarterly interim dividends. In 


my opinion, our financial position is suffi- 
ciently secure to enable us to maintain our 
present rate of dividend unless unforeseen 
circumstances should supervene. 

The report was adopted and the increase 
of capital was approved. 








4 
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THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
~ CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 


EFFORTS TO COMBAT INFLATIONARY 
SPIRAL 


SIR GEORGE EARLE ON PRICE STABILITY 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Associated Portland Cement Manyfacturers 
Limited was held on August 14th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir George 
Earle, CBE: 


During the past ten years our Group has 
expended on capital account no less than 
£31,843,299 and this has been financed with- 
out our issuing fresh capital. Net Current 
Assets increased during the same period by 
£9,797 482. 

Tite Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers Limited holds over 80 per cent of the 
equity of The British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Limited and 100 per cent of 
the Alpha Cement Limited equity. 


The trading surplus of these Companies 
increased by £302,000 to £11,355,000. We 
set aside for depreciation £2,303,000 and 
£725,000 for replacement of plant and 
machinery and are left with £8,327,000. Pro- 
vision for Taxation amounted to £3,952,000. 
Various other provisions, payments and trans- 
fers to Reserves, including £1,250,000 to 
Reserve for the new Workmen’s Pension 
Fund, which will give increased benefits to 
our men, absorbed £3,048,000, leaving for the 
Stockholders £136,000 more than last year. 
It is proposed that this increase be passed 
to them by way of a higher dividend. 


REVALUATION OF FIXED ASSETS 


The result of the revaluation of the Group’s 
fixed assets was a surplus of £19,071,352. 
The elimination of the proportion of this 
amount attributable to Minority Shareholders 
leaves a balance of £17,859,771. Your Direc- 
tors are satisfied that the valuation which 
produces these surpluses is conservative. 


The fixed assets now stand at a more 
realistic figure and your Directors consider 
that the time has now come when the share 
capital should be more in line with the capital 
employed in the business. They therefores 
propose that the authorised share capital be 
increased to £25 million by the creation of 
13,500,000 ordinary shares of £1 each, and 


that £12 million standing to the credit of 
certain reserve accounts be applied in pay- 
ment in full for 12 million Ordinary shares. 
These will be issued to stockholders on the 
basis of three shares for each £2 of stock now 
held. 


The fact that the capital of the Company 
has been increased provides no reason of 
promise that larger sums will be distributed 
as dividends. The issue of these new shares 
dog not by itself increase the intrinsic value 
of any stockholder’s holding. 


I want especially to draw attention to the 
figures in the Accounts which show the divi- 
dend expressed as a percentage of the invested 
capital. For 1955 the figure is shown before 
and after revaluation—the former is compara- 
tive with past years and you will notice that 
the gross figure of 8.8 per cent is well below 
the prewar figure of 10.2 per cent ; after tax 
the net figure is 5 per cent as compared with 
7.5 per cent before the last war. Comparison 
with other businesses in this country and 
overseas indicates that, on this basis, we are 
working on narrower profit margins than is 
normal. This is perhaps to be expected as 
cement in England is sold at a lower price 
than anywhere else in the world. 


The percentage of this Company’s total 
profit, before provision for Taxation, which is 
provided by the home trade sales of cement 
is 29 per cent; the remainder of thé profit 
arises from export trade sales of cement, sales 
of other commodities, dividends from invest- 
ments in Companies both at home and over- 
seas and interest. 


PRICE, STABILISATION 


In pursuance of this industry’s and our 
Companies’ policy of low prices the industry 
in December announced that home trade 
prices would not be advanced until at least 
June 30th this year. The object of this 
decision was that if a large proportion of 
British Industry would do the same thing, 
the inflationary spiral would receive a check 
and we might begin to get some stability, 
and instead of wages being advanced they 
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would become worth more in purchasing 
power. 


It must be obvious to anyone that if prices 
here rise quicker than in the countries with 
which we compete in the export markets, we 
shall eventually lose our trade, and this must 
happen if we do not work harder and pro- 
duce more to pay for the increased wages 
which have been received. Apart from doing 
all we can to keep prices down, which means 
we must all work hard and must run our 
businesses as efficiently as possible, it is 
difficult to know what more the ordinary 
business people can do. 


It is disappointing that at this time Trade 
Unions should be pressing for a shorter 
working week and longer holidays which, if 
adopted, must increase costs and thus worsen 
our export position. 


Last year our deliveries of cement were 
more than 300,000 tons better than our pre- 
vious record year, 1954. Our exports, as well 
as our home trade, increased. But for the 
Dock strike they would have been better. It 
is more than regrettable that strife between 
Unions should affect our country’s economy 
and the life of the people on this island. 


After reviewing the Company’s activities 
at home and overseas, the Chairman con- 
tinued: It seems evident that we shall have 
to run our works at full output during this 
year in order to supply the demand and, 
unless conditions change, this should apply to 
the works of the overseas Companies as well. 


FRIGHTENING FIGURE OF COAL COST 


It was a bad blow to our ambition not to 
raise prices when the Coal Board jumped 
their price by about 6s. a ton from June Ist. 
Our Industry really is keen to absorb all the 
increased costs it can, but this coal advance 
will cost it about £1,500,000 a year on the 
home trade alone. This is too much to 
swallow, and with regret our home trade 
prices went up 3s. a ton on July Ist. This 
does not apply to export prices. As the Coal 
Board have agreed not to advance their pit 
prices for twelve months we have been abic 
to state that our prices w.] not be advanced 
for the same period “ unless something quite 
unexpected and exceptional happens.” Our 
coal before the war, on the ames, cost 
19s. 3d. a ton and now it will be 91s. 7d., 
the pit prices being approximately 12s. 9d. as 
against 63s. 4d., nearly five times the prewar 
price—this is a frightening figure, for it affects 
the cost of all production. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the capitalisation and scrip issue proposals 
were approved. 





APPOINTMENTS 
CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


LABOUR RELATIONS AND WELFARE 

The Authority propose to appoint a Chicf Executive 
Officer to take charge of the Labour Relations and Welfare 
Departments at their Headquarters in London. and invite 
applications for the post. 

The range of functions for which the officer will be 
responsible will include the Negotiating Machinery cover- 
ing wages and conditions of employment throughout 
the industry, and the fields of Education, Training, Safety, 
Health, Welfare and the Joint Consultative Machinery. 

fhe appointment, which is supcrannuabic, will carry 
a salary within the scale £4,000 to £4,500 p.a 

Applications, stating age, present appointment and 
salary, and supported by full details of qualifications and 
experience, together with the names and addresses of 
two persons to whom reference may be made, should be 
forwarded to D. Moffat, Director of Establishments, 


Winsicy Street, London, W.i. to be received not later 
than September 1, 1956. 


prea RESEARCH EXECUTIVE required for 
work in a Market Research Department of an Adver- 
tising Agency. The person appointed will be responsible 
for the impact research of important national advertising 
accounts Applicants should be graduates with a 
theoretical knowledge and some practical application of 
statistics, but a degree in statistics is not essential, A 
pension scheme is in operation.—Write, stating age. 
experience, and salary required, to the Personnel Manager. 
F. C. Pritchard. Wood & Partners, 25 Savile Row, W.1 
— required for research in the Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science. Degree an ad 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Applications are invited for an Assistantship in Politicai 
Economy. Salary scale £550 to £650 fnitiat salary 
according to qualifications and experience F.S.S.U. and 
family allowance benefits 
Applications (three copns) should. be lodged, not later 
than August 31, 1956, with the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may he obtained. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

The College invites APPLICATIONS for ONE post ot 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE and TWO of RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT, as a team to investigate the effect of recent 
technical and economic changes on standards of life and 
social relations in a South Wales community. Salary 
(a) Research Associate, not less than £850 P.a. with 
F.S.S.U. and family allowances; (b) Research Assistants, 
£550 p.a. Six copies of applications (including the names 
of three referees) should be sent to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars of the project can be obtained 
oy date for the receipt of applications September 20. 


University College, 








Salaries up to £455 a year according to age and qualifica- 
tions.—Particulars of education, experience, age, to Clerk 


to the Faculty of Commerce and fence 
University, Birmingham 15. — » The 


i E. R. EVANS 
Cathays Park, Cardiff istrs 
____ August, 1956 aaron, 
WANTED 
Re /Statistician (mate) rec 
interesting position combin rag aaa, 


: ing commercial and statistic 

peaction a - particulars. qualifications, = 
o New Zealan ool Commission (London ¢ 
16 Coleman Street. London. E.C.2. ro 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the appointment of 1 
Senior Assistant in the Research Section of the Depart 
ment on APT Grades IV-V £710-£970 per annum The 
commencing salary and grading will be im accordance 
with qualifications and experience. 

The person appointed will be concerned primarily with 
the economic aspects of the Development Plan and the 
implementation of overspill proposals. Applicants should 
have an honours degree in economics, geography or related 
subjects and should preferably have had research expen 
ence in the public service, with a research institution oF 
with industry. 

Applicants should give details of age, education and 
training. qualifications, present and previous appoint 
ments and experience, and the names of two persons to 
whom reference can be made. Applications, in which 
relationship to any member or senior officer of the County 
Council must be disclosed, should be sent to D. W. Rilcy 
County Planning and Development Officer, 4ia Eastg2té 
Street. Stafford, not later than August 28, 1956 

T. H. EVAN 


Deere” ee ae me 
FCONOMiICS GRADUATE (with Statistics) required by 
trade organisation in Mane! . Successful appl 
cant will assist in development work in a department 
responsible for various measures of productivity improvc- 
ment. An interest in management training and the place 
of modern management techniques in improving industria 
efficiency is necessary.—Box 488. 
(= ACCOUNTANT/OFFICE MANAGER wanitcc 
for Printing and Wholesale Stationery business ir 
Scottish County town Knowledge of trade desirable 
Pension scheme. Salary commensurate with experience 


but not less than £750. y in confidence, stating 
age and previous experience. x 487. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


WELLINGTON. NEW ZEALAND 

The Council of Victoria University College oposes 
sh to appoint a LECTURER IN THE SCHOOL OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, invites applications from suitably qualified 
persons for = 

The salary will be £985 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £1.23 The initial salary will be 
determined accordi to the qualifications and experience 
of the appointee. n allowance is made towards travel- 
ling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square. London, Cc. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications in 
New Zealand and London is September 30, 1956 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
_ WEST INDIES 


Applications are invited from candidates with pro- 
fessional qualifications and practical experience of budget- 
ing systems (including the application of mechanised 
accounting methods) for post of BURSAR 

Duties. to be assumed as soon as possible. include 
responsibility for all accounting work, preparation of 
annual financial statements. and advice on financial 
matters 

Salary scale £1.300 x €50-—£1 900 pa Entry point 
determined by A eames and experience Child allow- 
ance Fs¢ Unfurnished accommodation at rent 
5 per cent of basic salary or allowance in licu 

Passages for up to 5 persons on appointment. normal 
termination and study leave (once every 3 years) Detailed 
applications (6 copies) maming 2 referees, by September 
15. 1956. to Registrar, University College of the West 
Indies. Mona. St. Andrew, Jamaica. from whom further 
information may be obtained 


VACANCY FOR THE POST OF 
SECRETARY TO THE NIGERIAN 
PRODUCE MARKETING COMPANY 
LIMITED, LONDON 


Applications are invited from suitable qualified 
Nigerian candidates for a intment to the ost oof 
Secretary of the Nigerian ‘oduce Marketing Company 
Limited, 5 Buckingham Gate. London. S W | 
Scale of Salary : 

£1.500 to £2,000, pending upon qualifications and 
experience. The appointment itself will be on a proba- 
tionary basis for a period of 12 months but the post will 
carry prospects Promotion to Directorship level at « 
salary of £2,250 plus Director’s fees Income tax will be 
payable at United Kingdom rates 
Qualifications : ‘ 

Candidates should possess a Law qualification and have 
Professional, Administrative or Commercial experience 

Age: 30-40 
Duties : 

The Nigerian Produce Marketing Company Limited is 
the selling organisation of the Nigerian Produce Marketing 
Boards and the post will include duties of an Adminictra 
tive as well as a Secretaria] nature Official visits to 
Nigeria may be necessary from time to time 
Other Conditions of Service: 

Company operates a Contributory Pension Scheme 
Free first-class passages will be provided for the candi- 
date, his wife and up to three children from Nigeria to 
the United Kingdom 

Applications should be addressed to 

he Managing Director. 
The Nigerian Produce Marketing Company Ltd.. 
5 kingham Gate. 
London, S W.1 
so as to reach nim not later than September 15, 1956 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


have been retained to advise on the selection of 


the 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 

for an old-established chemical . manufacturing 
Company (public) near London The post carrics 
responsibility for the direction of ali aspects of 
the business, especially for profitable development 
of _new products - ; 

The holder will require wide administrative 
experience, cither as general manager of 48 
executive with comparable status, in 4 process 
industry with technical content a technical 
qualification would be an advantage Starting 
salary about £4,000-£5,000 (basic) plus commission 
on profits and other usual benefits ; 

Preliminary enquiries, accompanied by brief 
personal details. are invited. No information will 
be pa to our clients without permission at 
interview Please write in confidence to: 
H. . Roff, Management Selection Limited 
(S.147), 8 Clarges Street. London. 


[LAR IMENT OF FINANCE, DUBLIN, invites 
applications for a post as Economic Assistant 

Age on September |, 1956. not less than 25 and not 
more than 35. ‘ 

Candidates must have at least a Second-Class Honours 
degree in Economics or a related subject and at least 
three years’ satisfactory experience in teaching Economics 
or im economic research or in an economic advisory 
capacity. , - 

Salary (according to age and experience) will be in the 
ranges (a) £1.400 to £1,700 for a man, and (b) £1,125 to 
£1.425 for a woman. d 

Particulars and application form from Staff Section, 
Department of Finance, Dublin. Latest date for receipt 
of completed application forms—September 6, 1956. 

INANCIAL institution of high Standing requires young 

man with banking experience, ideal age about 30. 
Must have Public schoo) and university backeround Only 
highest references considered. No capital required. 
Prospects for really able candidate quite exceptional.— 
Write Box 486 

EQUIRED, Chiet Clerk, Investments department, 

Bank in North Africa, trading in British and Foreign 
securities. Capable of taking charge receipt and delivery 
<< correspondence. £1,000 per annum.—Full details 
to x 485 


ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
GLASGOW 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are imvited for a Lectureship in the Depart- 
ment of industrial Administration. Candidates should 
preferably wave had experience in Personnel Management 
or Industrial Relations (either with an employer or a 
trade union) The salary is on a scale £650 x £50 to 
£1.100 and may be extended to £1.350 There is a scheme 
of Superannuation and Family Allowances.—Forms of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary/Treasurer 
George Street, C 1 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 

Applications are invited for the post of Computer in 
the Department of Economics. The salary will be on the 
scale £400 x £25 to £500 per annum. .—Further particuiars 
may be obtained from the Registrar. University College. 


Singleton Park. Swansea, by whom applications must be 
received by Saturday, August 25. 1956 


HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL | 


SERVICE 
Statistician (BCD 63/7/03) in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Kenya, to advise on the design of field and other 


experiments conducted by the Department § including 
Sampling, investigations and surveys and to assist in the 
Statistical analysis of results 

The appointment will be on two vears probation for 
Permanent and pensionable employment Salary in scale 
£816 to £1.629 (including pensionable inducement pay) 
plus a temporary variable non-pensionable allowance at 
Present 10 per cent of salary (maximum £162 per annum). 
Government quarters provided when available at 8 
moderate rental. Free passages for officer. wife and family 
up to cost of three adult passages Income tax at local 
rates which are much lower than in United Kingdom. 
Generous home cave 

Qualifications required are « good degree in Mathematics 
or Statistics with some post-graduate training in statistics, 
and preferably a diploma in statistics: some experience 
of, or training in. statistical methods as applied to 
agricultural field experiments is essential The required 
post-graduate training would if necessary be provided for 
by means of a Colonial Agricultural Probationership. 
Applications will therefore be accepted from persons who 
have only recently graduated 

Intending applicants, who should be petween 21 and 
40 years old. should write to the Director of Recruitment 
(Her Majesty’s Oversea Civil Service). Colonial Office, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street. London, $ W.1 
Stating briefly personal particulars and qualifications and 
quoting above reference 

(AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT) 


THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE ADVISORY 
BOARD 


imvite applications tor the appointment of 
SECRETARY 

to succeed the present Secretary who is to retire in 
1957 The salary for the appointment. which is pension- 
able. is £4,500 a year The appointment will be held at 
the pleasure of the Board and will be terminable on 
three months notice on cither side Conditions of service 
will be those normally applving to chief officers of local 
authorities fhe successful applicant will be required to 
take up ‘utv on a date to be arranged in 1957 The 
Secretary of the Board is responsible for 

(1) advising the Board and the Employers’ Sides of the 
wage negotiating bodies concerned with fixine wages 
and working conditions of employees in local govern- 
ment in England and Wales, and in Scotland also 
to some extent, numbering about 900.000 in many 
classes of employment ; 

(2) acting as Emplovers’ Secretary to these wage nego- 
tiatine bodies. and negotiating with the professional 
associations and trade unions representing such 
employees 

(3) the application of agreements on wages and work- 
ing conditions arising from these negotiations . 

(4) representing the Board and the Employers’ Sides 
at mectings and conferences im connection with their 
activities 

(5) advising focal authorities in matters concerning 
industria) relations 

A local government background would be heipful out 

ut is not essential The main requisite of the post is a 
thoroughly practical experience in wage negotiations over 
a very wide ficid ability to assume responsibility for 
negotiations on a large scale and at all levels, and an 
extensive experience of industrial relations Form of 
application. which is returnable. by October 6 1956 may 
be had on application to the Secretary 

37 Upper Grosvenor Street. London. W 1 


“IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES > 
LIMITED 


METALS DIVISION 
TECHNO-COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for two senior positions in a 
am formed department. established to evaluate com- 
mercial and economic information affecting the long-term 
interests of the Metals Division The successful candi- 
dates would be members of a small team undertaking 
market surveys and special investigations and presenting 

the information to form a basis for future policy 
Applicants. preferably between 28 and 40 years of age. 
should possess an honours degree and have industrial 
and commercia: experience An engineering or metal- 
lurgical background, although desirable. is not so impor- 
tant as the ability to draw the correct commercial 
inferences from technical information aad present the 
results clearly, and in a form acceptable to senior man- 
ent . 
ae generous commencing salary is offered and the Com- 
pany operates both Pension and Profit Sharing Schemes. 
On joining the staff, the successful candidates will receive 
a reasonable refund of removal (including travel) expeuses 
and, to assist — in amee Mee facilities are 
im approved cases for loa 
a reeecetion torens may be obtained from the Staff 
Manager. LC. Ltd. Metals Division. Kynoch Works. 
Witton, Birmingham 6, quoting TC/1/EC 
GiPICERS LIMITED require an experienced Office 
Le and Methods Officer. aged preferably 
between 30 and 40 years The commencing salary offered 
would be not less than £1,250 p.a Written application 
should be made to the Personnel Adviser at 19 New 
Bridge Street. E.C.4 
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AXATION . international firm ot Chartered 

Accountants has vacancies for men wishing to 
specialise im taxation. Previous experience an advantage 
but not essential Good prospects and interesting work 
with rapid promotion for the right men. Salaries in 
accordance with qualifications and experience Pension 
| Phe Box W 437. cio Streets. 110 Old Broad 


MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE (40), FC WA..ACA., 
A.C.LS.—S years’ specialist experience on Manage- 
ment Accounting in light electrical and mechanical 
Engineering industry—seeks permanent progressive position 
Offering wide scope. Present salary £2.250 p.a.—Box 489 


NOTICE 


The National tranian Oil Company offers tor sale 
—_— year vs any quantity of 3,660.000 long 
anian Light ru Oi 
Quantities FOB Bandar Mashur a 
U.S. Barreis Lone Tons 











First Quarter 6.683.000 890,000 
Second Quarter . 6.840.000 910.000 
Third uarter 6,919,000 920.000 
Fourth arter 7.076.000 940,000 





TOR vcccics 27.518.000 3.660.000 


Main characteristics of the Crude Oi! offered are: 
Average Specific Gravity at 60°F 0.85 





Sulphur % Wt 13 = 14% 
Vapour Pressure 65 = 80 ibs. at 100°F 
Salt Content $.2 ibs. approx. per 1.000 bbi 


bs tag —_y are requested to indicate: 
. Price ered per barrel of 42 U 1 
Bandar Masbur a 


2. Quantity of crude of) required 

3 rotes during which the required quantity will be 
e 

4 Currency in which payment will be effected. 


(Preference being given to payments in currencies 
of international convertibility.) 
. Whether the purchaser is prepared to put up a 

formance bond. 

het the purchaser would arrange for vessels 
carrying crude oil to be bunkered by the National 
Iranian Oil Company 

7. Banks to which reference can be made 

This er is open until September 30. 1956. and the 
National Iranian Oi! Company will notify its acceptance 
aneecuee cf the proposals received before November 30 


The Nationa) tranian Oi! Company ts also prepared to 
consider offer for 7” contracts for the purchase of 
Iranian Light Crude Oil. 

Proposals may be directed to the National [ranian Oli 
Company, Tehran. or to the [ranian Embassies. Legations. 
or Consulates abroad 

NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of 
the Bank will be closed from August 22nd to September 
4th. both days inclusive 

By der of the Board 
W. CHISHOLM. Generai Manager 
26 Bishopsgate. London, E.C2Q August 14, 1956 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


44 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


34 PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/60 
NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the 
Warrants for Interest due October | 1956. the balances 
of the several accounts in the above-mentioned stocks 
will be struck on the night of September ist. and that 
on and after September 2nd the stocks will be transfer 
able cx dividend. 
For BARCLAYS BANK DCO 
(London Registrars for the above stocks) 
G A D HARRISON 
Manager 


Circus Place, London Wall, EC.2 August 7, 1956 


FINCHLEY CORPORATION 


25 10s. per cent offered for Mortgage Loans 

of three, four or five vears [rustee securities. 

No risk of capital loss No charges to lender — 

Details from Borough [reasurer King Edward 

Hall, London, N.3 : 

IL-FIRING’S less tiring! Convert your domestic 

boiler with the Nu-way " HOME-FIRE “ Oi! Burner 
No dirt, ashes or carrying Thermostat control Far 
cheaper than electricity or gas For cost of converting 
your boiler write Nu-way Heating Plants Ltd (Box 532). 
Droitwich. — 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees: instalments Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, MA L.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD _ 
~& GOURMET is a man with an open bottle of Dull 

Gordon’s EL CID Sherry on his table, and an expres- 
sion of extreme contentment on his face—Spanish 
proverb. 

E Economists Bookshop has the world’s widest range 

of books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro- 
pology and the Social Sciences World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought —11-12 Clements Ina 
Passage. Aldwych, London, WC.2. ro 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy. Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export. Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education. etc Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects —Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested. to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C.4. 


a 











The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia ; £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7 |4s 
East Africa : €5.5s. 


Gibraltar, Malca : &3 
Hongkong : 7 
india & Ceylon : £6 





i itain by Sr. Ciements Press, Lrp., 
ee rey Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 Postage on this issue 


Europe (except Poland) 


£4.15s iran . £6 'raq : £6 


japan : £9 
Malaya : £6 15s. 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
israel : £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : &5 10s. 


S$. America and W. indies : £7.15s. 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A: $21.50 or £7.14s. 











Portugal St.. Kingsway, London, W.C.2 Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Lro., 
tage yy inland 2d.; Overseas 2d.—Saturday. August 18. 1956 
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Part of the new 0 
Superphosphate plant 
at Cockle Creek, ; “4 , : 5 
New South Wales. —~, 
<= 
THE FARMERS Of New South Wales have more than doubled the area under grass and 
clover in the last ten years. Over the same period there has been, particularly in the 
Northern Tablelands of the State, a phenomenal rise in the use of superphosphate for 
improved pasturage. To meet the increase in demand, C.Z.C. has erected a new super- 
phosphate plant with a capacity of over 150,000 tons a year, a substantial contribution 
to the campaign for the more intensive use of Australian farmlands. 
THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
oss 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON W.1 + 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE C4 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1! 
He 





